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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vegue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

ponerse for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
@ year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first™ 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chio..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeli. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Feiis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet S*, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co,, 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber Palace He‘el, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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«* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the bass 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A-definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the onlyrcertain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. ZustT, 
100 West 94th St., New York City, All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 


MRS, E. BARKER, PuRCHASING AGENT.— 
Ladies ordering from or coming to the city and 
wishing assistance in their shopping, will find it to 
their advantage to call upon me. Hotels Albert and 
St. Stephen, 52 E, 11th St.; New York. 





A YOUNG WOMAN OF CULTURE seeks 
engagement as visiting amanuensis or secretary. 
Can attend to correspondence, check books balanced, 
shopping done, ete. References. Address: R. W., 
Room 927, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





TRAINED NURSE, EXPERIENCED MAS- 
SEUSE. Makes specialty of scalp and facial mas- 
sage. Resuits convincing, indisputable. First treat- 
ments free. References from leading New York 
dectors. Address: T. N., Room 927, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, ; 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE,. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 





MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
With B, Altman & Co. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 


MORTIMER DELANO pve LANNOY Pursui- 
vant-of-Armes—Mem, N.Y. Gen & Bio Society So- 
ciété Suisse d Héraldique & Herold Society zu Ber- 
lin, Heraldic assistance both critical and practical 
rendered to genealogists, families znd designers, 
Retainer: $5.00. Aimes in color: $15 & $25— 
Charts: $15. 

Address : 104 West 120th Street, New York. 











MARRIED 


Shepard-Potter.—10 Apr., by the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., Mrs. Ester Potter, widow 
of the late Mr. Alfred Potter, of Phila., to 
Mr. Elliot Fitch Shepard. 


DIED 


Edwards.—On Mon., 5 Apr., after a 
short illness, Miss Hetty de Forest, daughter 
of Mrs. Camilla Leonard and the late Mr. 
Walter Edwards. 

Porter.—On Mon., 5 Apr.,Master Henry 
Oliver Porter, son of Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
in the 12th year of his age. 

Martin.—On Sat., 10 Apr., at his resi- 
dence, 20 W. 57th St., Mr. John T. Mar- 
tin, in the 81st year of his age. 

Voorhees.—On Sat., 10 Apr., at his 
residence, 105 Maryland Ave., Wash., D. 
C., Mr. Daniel Wolsey Voorhees. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Butler-Woolsey.—Miss Louisa Butler, 
of 40 W. gth St., to Mr. Theodorus B. 
Woolsey, of New York. 

Darling-Richardson. — Miss Gladys 
Darling, daughter of the Rev. Albert Dar- 
ling, of New York, to Mr. W. Milmer 
Richardson. 

Hand-Baird. — Miss Cornelia Ellen 
Hand, daughter of Mr. Richard L. Hand, of 
Albany, to Prof. Henry Martin Baird, of 
New York. 

Whitney-Sabin.—Miss Mabel Whit- 
ney, daughter of Mr. William M. Whitney, 
of Albany, to Mr. Charles H. Sabin, son of 
the late Dr. Sabin, of Troy. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Appleton-Horsman. — Mr. Robert 
Wilmarth Appleton and Miss Mary Hors- 









man, daughter of Mr. Edward T. Horsman, 
of Brooklyn, will be married in St. John’s 
Church, St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, Wed., 
28 Apr., at noon. 

Coudert-Wilmerding. — Mr. Frederic 
Coudert, Jr., and Miss Alice Tracy Wilmer- 
ding, daughter of Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmer- 
ding, will be married at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, 14 W. 20th St., Wed., 12 
May, at noon. 

Gill-Bedford.—Mr. E. Tomlinson Gill 
and Miss Julia S. Bedford, daughter of the 
late Prof. Peter Wendover Bedford, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s uncle, Mr. 
Warner Van Norden, 16 W. 48th St., Thu., 
29 Apr., at 3. 

Kemp-Neilson.—Mr. Arthur Kemp 
and Miss Belle Neilson, daughter of Mrs, 
Frederic Neilson, will be married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, 100 Fifth Ave., 
Thu., 29 Apr. 

Page-—Benjamin.—Mr. Charles Fellows 
Page and Miss Frances Ford Benjamin, 
daughter of Mr. George Benjamin, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Wed., 21 Apr, at four. 

Robey-Torrens.—Dr. Henry William 
Robey and Miss Isabelle Torrens Alexander, 
daughter of Mr. A. Alexander, will be mar- 
ried in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Tue., 20 Apr. 

Richardson-Darling. — Mr. William 
Milmer Richardson and Miss Gladys Dar- 
ling, daughter of the late Albert Darling, 
will be married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, Thu., 22 Apr. 

Sheldon-—Cornell.—Mr. Henry T. Shel- 
don and Miss Caroline B. Cornell, daughter 
of the late Charles B. Cornell, will be mar- 
ried at the home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. 
T.C. Reid, 776 West End Ave., Wed., 21 
Apr. 

Tousey-—Gerding.—Dr. Sinclair Tousey 
and Miss Julia Gerding, daughter of the late 
Julius von Gerding, of Atlanta, Ga., will be 
married at the home of the bride, Atlanta, 
Thu., 22 Apr. 

Train-Kissam.—Mr. Arthur C., Train 
and Miss Ethel Kissam, daughter of the late 
Benjamin P. Kissam, will be married in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Tue., 20 Apr., at 
noon. 

Whitehouse—Duntze. — Mr. Henry 
Whitehouse and Miss Ethel Duntze, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Duntze, Baronet, will be 
married in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Din- 
ard, Brittany, Tue., 4 May. f 


INTIMATIONS 


Bradley.—Dr. Thomas Bradley has taken 
a cottage at Conanicut for the summer. 

Beckwith.—Mr. Truman Beckwith has 
taken a cottage at Renfrew Park, and is hav- 
ing a steam-yacht built in Boston, 

Benedict.—Mr. and Mrs. Le Grand 
Benedict will spend the spring and early sum- 
mer at Cedarhurst. 

Blatchford.—Mr. Samuel M. Blatch- 
ford, of New York, has taken the Weaver 
cottage at Newport for the summer. 

Champney.—Miss Champney, daughter 


‘of Mr. J. Wells Champney, has just had a 


portrait miniature accepted by the Salon. 

Cutting.—Mrs. Cutting and Mr. Will- 
iam Cutting, Jr., have given $4,000 to en- 
dow a free bed in the Newport Hospital, in 
memory of Brockholst Cutting. 

French.—Mrs, Francis Ormond French 
and Miss French sailed for England on Wed- 
nesday. Miss French will be presented at the 
Queen’s drawing-room. 

Hughes.—Miss Alice Hughes, daughter 
of Mr. Edwin Hughes the portrait painter, 
is the most celebrated woman photographer 
in the world. Her prices are higher than 
any photographer in London, and yet she can 
scarcely attend to her orders. 

Kemp. —Mr. Arthur T. Kemp has rented 
the cottage of Mrs. Walter L. Kane at New- 
port for the season. 

Mortimer.—Mr. Stanley Mortimer has 
taken the Train villa at Newport for the 
summer. 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Morgan 
are at their country place, Wheatley Hills, 
where they will remain until they go to New- 
port. 

Moran.—Mr. Theodore T. Moran has 
taken Pen Craig cottage at Newport for the 
season. 
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Twombly.—Mr. Hamilton McK.Twom- 
bly has sold his country- seat at Madison, 
N. J., to Mr. Frederic A. Bell of Buffalo. 
Mr. Twombly will move into his new house 
which has just been completed. 

Wolfe.—Mr. Joel B. Wolfe and Miss 
Wolfe will occupy the cottage of Mr. Henry 
White at Newport, this summer. 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—At 
the last meeting of the Knickerbocker Bow- 
ling Club, Mrs. Philip Sands offered two 
framed hunting clits as prizes, which were 
won by Miss Anna Jackson and the Rev, 
Braddin Hamilton. Miss Banks won a hand- 
some traveling clock given by Dr. S. S. Burt. 
A tournament for a silver cup presented by 
Mr. Frank B. Keech will be held on Wed- 
nesday 21 April. Women who have scored 
over 140 points at previous meetings, and 
men 165, are eligible. 

Mid-winter Club.—At the last meeting 
of the Mid-winter Club to be held on Easter 
Tuesday, the guests will be received by Mrs. 
Frederic Sheldon, Mrs. Westervelt, Mrs. E. 
L. Short, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. di 
Zerega. The ballroom will be decorated with 
large posters of brilliant coloring. The 
amusement will include a progressive game 
for prizes, some good music, and a dance. 

Saturday Roller Skating Club.—At 
the last meeting of this club, in addition to the 
regular skating, there was a cotillon on rollers, 
The patronesses who were present were Mrs. 
Charles B. Foote, Mrs. Grinnell Willis, Mrs. 
Henry E. Owen, Mrs. Theodore M. Ives, 
Mrs. Thomas Benedict Clarke, Mrs. George 
W. Hubbell, Mrs. Bertram H. Borden and 
Mrs. Herbert C. Taylor. 


SOCIETIES 


Colonial Dames.—At the annual meet- 
ing held recently at the house of Mrs. Walter 
Oakman, 12 E, 534St., Mrs. Howard Town- 
send was re-elected president, Mrs. William 
Rhinelander and Mrs. Benjamin S. Church 
were elected first and second vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald and Mrs. Daniel Stim- 
sen were elected directors. 

Colonial Wars.—The Society of Col- 
onial Wars will have a banquet at Delmoni- 
co’s on Tue. 20 Apr. 

Huguenot Society.—The Huguenot 
Society will give a dinner at Delmonico’s on 
Wed. 28 Apr. 

Ohio Society.—The Ohio Society will 
give a large reception and dance at the Wal- 
dorf on Thu. evening, 22 Apr.; Mrs. William 
H. Strong, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice and Mrs. 
Henry L. Burnett will receive the members 
and guests. 

St. Nicholas Society.—The St. Nicho- 
las Society will hold its Paas Festival at Del- 
monico’s on Mon. 19 Apr. 


DANCE 


De Coverly.—An extra De Coverly 
dance will be held on Thu. evening 22 Apr. 
Those who have arranged it are Miss Dorothy 
Higginson, Miss Anna Riker, Miss Elizabeth 
Stokes, Miss Edith Cleveland, Miss Edith 
Owen, Miss Ethel Dominick, Miss Angelica 
Church, Miss Isabel D. Lockwood, F. Ray- 
mond Lefferts, Jr., Rene de Russy, — 
Iselin, John T. Williams, Jr., Carter Nichols, 
Hunt Bosworth, Hugh N. Camp and Albert 
Milbank. 

DINNERS 


Livingston.—Mr. Philip Livingston 
gave a dinner last week at the Metropolitan 
Club, in honor of Mr. John T. Wainwright. 
The other guests were Mr. T. J. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr. Thomas Hunt, Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Wainright, Mr. Howland Pell, Mr. 
Charles H. Wainwright and Mr. Duncan 
McR. Livingston. 

Stokes.—Miss Lillian M. Stokes will 
give a dinner an 17 Apr., to her bridesmaids 
and ushers, at her father’s house, 8 W. 53d 
St. 


LUNCHEONS 


Pell-—On Easter Monday Miss Mary 
Howland Pell will give a luncheon at the 
house of Mrs. Walden Pell, to the young 
ladies who will act as her bridesmaids on 21 
Apr. They will be Miss Ethel Post, Miss 








Elsie Morris, Miss Laura Ireland, Miss Ethel 
Barclay, Miss Dorothy Schefflin, Miss Mary 
Irving Jones, Miss Eunice Hopkins, Miss 
Ruth Loring. 

Peabody.—Miss Anna Peabody gave a 
luncheon on Monday to her bridesmaids at 
the residence of her mother, 15 W. roth St. 
Present were Miss Eleanor Morris, Miss 
Helen Peabody, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Julia 
Clarkson, Miss Lydia Hamon Brown, Miss 
Ethel Iselin, Miss Mabel Jones. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 

Jewell Day Nursery.—A song recital 
and recitations by Miss Willa Whitney White 
and Miss Waldo Richards will be given for 
the benefit of the Jewell Day Nursery, on 
Sat. afternoons, 17, 24 Apr., at three, at the 
house of Mrs. William E, Dodge, 225 Mad. 
Ave. Tickets may be had of Mrs, Arthur 
M. Dodge, the Albemarle; Mrs. Trenor L. 
Park, No. 212 Mad. Ave.; Mrs, H. H. 
Hollister, No. 19 W. 49th St.; Mrs. F. F. 
Marbury, No. 150 W. sgth St.; Miss Mary 
Robbins, No. 56 E. 57th St.; and at No. 
225 Mad. Ave. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic—Sailing Wed. 7 Apr., Mr. J. 
D. Barbour, Mrs. Barbour, Mr, and Mrs, 
Lyman Brown, Mrs. C. F. Butterfield, Mr. 
H. D. Cable, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. A. Con- 
stable, The Misses Constable, Asst. Surg. 
G. D. Costigan, U. S. N. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Goelet, Miss Goelet, Mrs. Hoskins, 
Miss Frances Jones, Mr. F. Meredith Jones, 
Miss K. M. Low, Hon. A. J. Marjoribanks, 
Mr. H. Kay Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Niles, Mrs. Herny T. Sloane, Miss Jessie 
Sloane, Miss Emily Sloane. 

Furst Bismarck.—Sailing Wed. 8 Apr. 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Chas. Beach, Jr., Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, Mr. Robert Driscoll, 
Mrs, Driscoll, |Mr. Chas. A. Danforth, Mr. 
Alfred Holt. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat. 10 Apr., Mr, and 
Mrs, J. H. Aldrich, Mr. J. H. Barney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, Sir 
Bache Cunard, Lady Cunard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. T. Carruth, Mrs. J. T. Davies, Mrs. 
Chas. G. Francklvn, Miss Francklyn, Mrs. 
Perry, Mrs. Ledyard Sands, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horatio W. Thayer, Miss Thayer, Mrs. 
J. J. Townsend, Miss Townsend, Mr. A. 
J. White, Mr. and Mr. Herbert E. Wild. 
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(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


871. Afternoon Wedding. F. Har- 
risburg.—(1) Will you kindly tell me 
whether it would be proper for a bride to 
wear a traveling dress at a 5 o’clock church 
wedding ? 

(2) What isthe proper dress for the groom, 
best man and ushers at same ? 

(3) Should the ladies of bride’s family 
wear their hats to the church? There is to 
be an informal reception. 

(1) Yes, It is proper for a bride to wear 
a traveling dress at a five o'clock church 
wedding. 

(2) At a five o’clock church wedding, 
when the bride is in traveling dress, the 
bridegroom, best man and ushers wear frock 
coats of black vicuna, waistcoats of the same 
material as the coat, gray tousers, white shirt 
and collar, white Ascot tie, pearl kid gloves, 
patent leather boots with kid buttoned tops, 
high silk hat. 

(3) The ladies of the bride’s family should 
wear their hats at an afternoon church 
wedding. 


872. Cards.—L., San Francisco. (1) 
What is the correct thing in regard to send- 
ing cards to bereaved acquaintances or peo- 
ple who are not intimate friends ? 

(2) In case you do not attend a tea but 
send cards by maid, should she carry them 
during the hours of the tea? 

(1) If your friends live in the same city 
or town, go yourself and leave cards. If in 
another city send them by mail, within a 
week of the death. 

(2) When you do not attend a tea, the 
cards are usually sent by mail in time to ar- 
rive on the day of the tea. If delivered by 
messenger, they may be left during the hours 
of the tea, but this is not necessary. They 
should be enclosed in an envelope, and di- 
rected as if for mailing. 


873. Crush Hat — Overcoat for 
Evening Dress. Shem, Conn.—(1) 
Is it good form to wear a crush hat at an 
evening concert ? 

(2) May one wear an overcoat while in 
full evening dress—that is, not a cape or 
Inverness ? 

(3) Are flowers worn at theatres or 
concerts ? 

(1) The crush hat has not been univer- 
sally accepted. The high silk hat is safer, 
and would be the best. . 

fa) You may wear a straight-cut Ches- 
terfield of rough-faced worsted. The lapels 
are faced with silk, and the coat must be 
long enough to cover the evening dress suit. 

(3) Flowers are a matter of taste. Should 
not wear them with full dress in a theatre. 


874. Gloves and Shoes for Summer 
—Lining Silks—Etiquette of Cards. 
Matilda, North Carolina.—(1) See Addresses 
Wanted, at the end of this department, for 
answer to this question. 

(2) What will be the newest in gloves and 
shoes for the summer? 

(3) I notice Vogue says the frou-frou or 
the swish-swish one has been endeavoring to 
have from the taffeta-lined gown is now con- 
sidered vulgar, What then is used for lining 
one’s gowns, regardless of cost ? 

(4) In making my linens and thin gowns, 
should they be lined with silk ? If so, what 
kind ? 

(5) In sending out cards, as you suggest, 
do you send them to one’s friends living in 
another State? For instance, if a girl is 
marrying and going away from her own town 
and state to live, should she send cards to the 
friends at her home ? 

(2) For morning, and to wear with tailor- 
made cloth or linen suits, golf or bicycle, tan 





ties or boots, rather heavy kid gloves. To 
wear with organdies, silks, etc., in the after- 
noon or on wedding journey, French kid and 
patent leather ties and boots, and for gloves, 
suéde in light shades of yellow andtan. The 
shoes and boots this year have round toes. 

(3) Silk with a soft finish. 

(4) Heavy linens are usually left unlined, 
in order to launder well. Thin gowns should 
be made over soft finished taffeta, the skirt 
being hung separately. 

(5) Send cards to all your friends after 
your marriage, as this gives them your new 
address and name. 


875. Costume Suggestions for a 
Boy of Four—Gown for Traveling. 
R. Rogers.——(1) Will Vogue kindly give 
suggestions for dressing a boy four years old, 
also the proper materials for spring and 
summer. 

(2) What would you suggest getting in new 
gowns, not too expensive, for a woman 
twenty-four, medium size. How should they 
be made? 

(1) For your boy of four get several kilt 
suits of galatea linen and serge, two or three 
straw hats of different qualities and a sailor 
cap, to go with his serge suits. Two reefers 
of different weights, tan shoes and stockings ; 
also black stockings and black shoes. If you 
write for catalogue to any of the New York 
houses who make a specialty of children’s 
suits, you can see the different styles kilts, 
etc. 

(2) Get a light-weight cheviot of a pretty 
brown mixture—not too light—or a small 
check. Have the skirt made perfectly plain 
and about four yards around, fitting smoothly 
over the hips, all the fulness in the back. 
Have the coat made tight-fitting, single- 
breasted, with a flat coat-back, and coming 
about four or five inches below the waist. 
To wear with this suit for traveling, have 
several shirts of fine flannel, madras and taf- 
feta silk, made perfectly plain. Wear these 
with a white linen collar, The cuffs shculd 
be of the material of shirt. Another costume 
could be of grass cloth, made over a color or 
white taffeta and trimmed with fine em- 
broidery. Several gowns of linen organdie 
and chambray, made simply, a white evening 
gown over green, and a silk or swivel grena- 
dine would be an outfit for summer. 


876, He or She Who Damages Ob- 
jects Should Replace Them. H.— 
A friend of mine, while calling upon a young 
lady, in her own house, by accident broke a 
valuable piece of bric-a-brac. He claims 
that to offer to replace it would be insulting 
even if a duplicate of the broken article could 
be found. 

I do not agree with him, and ask you if 
you will be so kind as to settle the question 
for us through your columns ? 

If the visitor has the misfortune to break a 
vase, or any other object at the house of a 
friend, the article should be replaced at once, 
if not by a facsimile, by something equally 
pretty and valuable. Reparation should ai- 
ways be made for injury of any kind as far as 
it is possible. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


1. M. Baltimore—You have not observed 
Rule 1. 

2. Matilda, N. C.—The address you want 
is : Forsyth, 864 Broadway. 





Ladies 
Tired 


of having 
handsome 
materials 
spoiled and 
made up in 
} out-of-date 
style, can 
get the lat- 
est Parisian designs in any kind of garment 
made to order to your measure without leav- 
ing theirhome. Satisfaction in cut, fit, style, 
with perfect workmanship guaranteed. 
For measure blank and descriptive cata- 
logue, references, etc., address 
N. W. BAKER CO. (Mme. Baker), 
Importers af High-Class Gowns, Novelties, etc. 
Ladies’ Tailors 


1721 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘““ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 
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RIDE 


“LIGHT RUNNING 


“wou CAN TELL” 


by the class of people who ride popular 


Rordslor~ —prICE $80 


‘A\eycles 


that the rich man is not above saving 
820, when he knows the standard qual- 
ity of the wheel he buys. 


UNIQUE CATALOGUE FREE AT RAMBLER AGENCIES 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
London and Coventry, England. 











Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when madeup; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 

This. is only one of the 

many reasons why our patterns 

are the best in the world. 

We have no Agencies. 

Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE MorsE-BROUGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 
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Spring Woolens. 


Ladies’ & Children’s Wear | 
Plain and Mixed Venetians, | 
Mixed Meltons, Tweeds, 


Fancy Homespuns. 


PLAIN FACED CLOTHS 


for Costumes, Fashionable Colorings. | 
White and Blue Serge | 
for Seaside and Yachting 
Coverts and Whip Cords, 
Golf and Bicycle Cloths, 
Plaid Backs. 


Broadovay H 19th és, 


NEW YORK. 





§ Altman Go. 


SHOWING COM- 
OF SPRING 


ARE NOW 
PLETE LINES 
AND SUMMER 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN, IN ALL THE 
LEADING FOREIGN AND DO.- 
MESTIC MAKES 

ALSO “THE BETALPH” 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BRAND 


OF FINE TEXTURE AND 
FINISH NOW BEING INTRO- 
DUCED. ALSO BLOOMERS 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS IN 
SILK, SATIN, SERGE, BRIL- 
LIANTINE CLOTH AND 
LINEN, 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave 
NEW YORK 
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COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES 


1897 Models, 5% Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of 
the World, have no equal, §{OO 


1896 COLUMBIAS 
Models 40, 4i and 44, known everywhere and have no 


superior except the 1897 Columbias, ‘ é 


Model 42, 26-inch wheels, - 


Bicycles 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 


Pattens9 “10 “ 


sé 60 46 55 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 
We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


Other Hartfords, 


$50, $45, $40. 


SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS. 


Columbia catalogue free from any Columbia 
dealer ; by mailtrom us for one 2-cent stamp. 


| Hartford 
$ 
$ 
‘ 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley | 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StEuBEN Co., 








Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. | 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets te 


tenes Walia | Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





HIGHEST AWARD 
» World’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 
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SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 

Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 
(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


Three Styles of 
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Warren’s Ga 
Featherbone 

Are used in this bodice. Waist bone 
for boning the seams, piping cord for 


shirring the sleeves, and flat tape for 
edges of jacket. 


Dressmakers are jnvited to call at 
our New York office. 


Free Boning Parlors: 907 Broadway, 

New York; 720-722 Marshall Fi 

Annex Blidg., Chicago; 7 Temple Place, 

Boston; 28 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
therbone 


Warren Fea 


log «= THREE OAKS, MICH. 








Brentano’s Paper Novels 
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Our department of Paper Novels 
contains immediately upon issue all 
the books issued by leading pub- 
lishers. We have at all times a 
complete stock of paper novels by 
standard writers, not usually kept 
in stock elsewhere. Paper novels 
at 5c., 10c., 1§c., 18c., and 33¢., 
Lists Free on Request. 


BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square, New York 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN, 


NEW YORK, 
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widowers. Asa class they exemplify the advantages of not 
seeing oneself as others see him, for if the widower realized 
how far below the bachelor he fell in point of interest he could not 
but suffer cruel mortification. No such humiliation is his, however. 
Deluded man ! he does not realize that he differs from his feminine 
counterpart, the widow, in that he is not in the least suggestive of 
romance. Romance and a widower! Impossible juxtaposition. 


Q*: a good-sized volume might be written on the vanity of 


With the widow the case is different. Although, as a matter 
of fact, the majority of widows are persons well along in years, there 
is a certain flavor of coquetry about widowhood that is absent from 
the state of the bereaved husband. No man apologizes for marrying 
a widow. On the contrary, it is an achievement of which to be 
proud, since more likely than not be has to press his suit to a winning 
under the alternate discouragements and elations of rival suits. When 
it is a question of a girl being married to a widower, however, the 
announcement is made ina deprecating tone, and great wealth or 
some other desirable possession is attributed to him by way of ex- 
plaining why the girl consented. The heart of a girl was never 
known to flutter at the prospect of meeting a widower. No, the 
bachelor it is who evokes maidenly flutterings. There is a charm 
about the never-wedded man, even though he be forty odd, which 
is not shared by the youngest widower. The latter is, in fact, 
hopelessly prosaic. 


No glimmer of this truth appears, however, to have penetrated 
the egotism of the widower. A little confidential intercourse with 
him will reveal the astonishing fact that so far from appreciating his 
sentimental isolation he is under the delusion that he is an object of 
intense interest to every matrimonially unattached woman that he 
meets. And this is his belief even though he be full of years and 
lacking in ha’pence. The vanity of any man is an exceedingly 
thriving growth, but in the widower this quality attains abnormal 
proportions. With an air of disgust he recounts the various advances 
made by women and the traps laid by them to ensnare his affections. 
The most ordinary courtesies and the usual civilities of speech appear 
to him as so many tributes to his powers of fascination. 


The women friends of his wife, feeling sorry for the domestic 
type of husband who has been bereft of his wife, in the goodness of 
their hearts show their sympathy by calling upon his family, and ex- 
tending to him invitations for quiet evenings or quiet dinners. Their 
kindness is interpreted by the widower to be an attempt to matri- 
monially enslave him, for themselves if they are spinsters or widows, 
or in the event of their being wives their amiable efforts are set down 
as decoys to entrap him into marriage with their daughters or their 
nieces. But he is too wary, he will tell his confidant. So he goes 
upon his way of vanity and suspicion until there comes along some 
woman or girl who really does want to lasso him, and despite his 
wariness she accomplishes her purpose. The result to him is not in- 
frequently such as to amply avenge all the other women whom he 
wrongfully accused of unwomanly angling for him. 


The vanity of the widower deserves to rank with that of the 
painter, the musician and the poet, than which no egotism is as stu- 
pendous. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N imaginative person cannot but regard 
with disapprobation the fashion of 
the full skirt made of thin materials, 

such as grenadine, chiffon, mull, lawn, that is 
to be preeminently the mode for the summer. 
It will, alas! further enlarge the always too- 
protruberant costume hip. However much 
trimmed may be the skirt and however full it 
may be gathered or plaited on to the bodice, 
the waist line will as always be tightened to 
the extreme limit of endurance, with the 
effect of throwing abdomen and hips into im- 
modest and inartistic prominence. As, more- 
over, the gait of most women is a chronic 
assault on the poetry of motion, the ungainly 
hip prominence is rendered additionally ugly. 
Between gait and costume the average woman 
just below her waist line is suggestive of the 
haunches of an animal—this in a severely 
gored skirt ; what will she not resemble when 
the additional fulness of gathered grenadine 
or what not is puckered over the hips ? 
* % 

A loosening of the corset at the waist line, 
even though it added two or three inches to 
the ‘* measure,’” a sparing use of full gathers 
or plaitings at the top of thin material skirts, 
and in walking a movement from the thigh and 
not at the knees—and lo! the cumbersome 
figure with ungainly gait would be transformed 
into a vision of symmetry and grace. 


* 
* * 


This season, as is the case with every other 
one, the woman who wishes to make a good 
appearance is confronted with the problem in 
some form or other as to whether her costum- 
ing shall be becoming or smart. For example, 
there is the masculine stiff white collar. It is 
smart beyond cavil, and equally true is it that it 
disfigures ninety per cent. of the women who 
wear it. Few necks, even those of girls in 
their early teens, can withstand the test of the 
uncompromising white of the starched collar. 
The flesh on the neck and throat is naturally 
less clear and white than that of the face, and 
the collar accentuates this yellow or dark tone. 
It also emphasizes imperfections in the face, 
such as freckles, pimples, moles, or dark cir- 
cles under the eyes. Except in the case of 
dark eyes, its effect on eyes is the reverse of 
becoming. It is surprising that women who 
expend so much time and money in caring for 
their complexions should nullify the effects of the 
improvers and washes and pastes by binding 
their throats with an ugly starched white band. 


* 
* * 


The indiscriminate use of unrelieved black 
is also damaging to good looks. Brilliant, 
fresh complexions may wear black to the en- 
hancement of their beauty, but not so the vast 
majority of women. It is deadly in its effects 
on the face. It adds years to woman’s appear- 
ance, takes the color out of her face, and 
emphasizes the lines of age or ill-health. 


VOGUE 


If the statements in regard to the unbecom- 
ingness of black appear to be an exaggerated 
putting of the case, all that any woman who is 
interested in the truth or falsity of the views 
has to do is to experiment with unrelieved 
black costumes and black hats. Stand the 
cheval glass or hang the mirror with its back 
to a window which faces north. This, of 
course, will throw the light full on the experi- 
menter’s face. By way of contrast try also 
the color that is conspicuously becoming. 
Mark the difference between the effect of that 
and the effect of the all black. 


* 
* * 


There is a certain woman who, although 
hovering on the brink of nervous prostration 
and obliged, as a result, to live very quietly, 
is apt, under the influence of congenial com- 
pany, to become animated, with resultant 
brightening of the eye and color in the cheek. 
At such times her appearance belies her claim 
of invalidism. Now, after declining invita- 
tions for a whole season on the score of little 
health, she cannot of course afford to have 
her looks, on occasion, not tally with her pro- 
testations. When, therefore, she wishes to 
look as ill as she feels, she dons a black cos- 
tume, and the result is all that could be de- 
sired in the way of taking the color out of her 
face, deadening the color of the eyes and pro- 
ducing generally a haggard appearance. Ex- 
perimental studies in unrelieved black are 
recommended to every woman who cares 
about her personal appearance. 

«x 

Among the charming booklets that those 
who browse about book shops are apt to come 
across are the Little Journeys to the homes of 
noted people (published by Putnam’s Sons). 
Last year the series comprised Little Journeys 
to the homes of American authors, and 
for 1897 the series is devoted to Little 
Journeys to the homes of famous women. 
The subjects treated include Elizabeth Barret 
Browning, Madame Guyon, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Charlotte Bronté, Christine Rosetti, 
Rosa Bonheur, Madame de Staél, Elizabeth 
Fry, Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Empress 
Josephine, Mary Wallstonecraft Shelley—in 
the order named. 


a * 
ot * 


Among his other achievements, Colonel 
Waring, of the Street Cleaning Department, 
is to be credited with organizing bands of 
mercy among school children for the purpose 
of fostering an attitude of gentleness toward 
helpless creatures. Any humane person whose 
heart has been tortured by the sight of the 
sufferings inflicted on cats, dogs and horses in 
our city streets, will rejoice that another agency 
is added to those already in existence for the 
protection of dumb animals. What may be 
accomplished by a child in the way of punish- 
ing brutality was exemplified by a little girl 
the other day. While standing on the steps 
of her home she saw aman come out of a 
neighboring house with a bag in one hand and 
a cat in the other. He stepped to the curb 
and putting the helpless animal into the bag 
he proceeded to jump up and down on it until 
it was dead. The child reported the occur- 
rence to her parents with the result that the 
local Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals fined the demonaic person $25. 

Pal 
A most politely worded request to ladies to 
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remove their hats, supplemented with the an- 
nouncement by the manager of the theatre 
that attendants would be in waiting in a speci- 
fied room to receive, care for and eventually 
return the hats, was recently answered by a 
display of some charming but diminutive even- 
ing bonnets and toques. In spite of the Lon- 
don example, and that set by the Metropolitan 
Opera House audiences during the early win- 
ter, it is said that the American woman is 
coming to realize what has always been main- 
tained in these columns—that a bare-headed 
woman in an auditorium is never at her best 
spectacularly. Even those who immolated 
themselves on the altar of fashion earlier in the 
season are said at present to be in a state of 
mutiny. Apart from hatlessness being unbe- 
coming, there are the waiting in line for the hat 
after performance, and the consequent delay in 
getting away and the difficulty of arranging a 
coiffure that shall appear sufficiently ornamen- 
tal for exhibition and one that at the same 
time shall comfortably and becomingly admit 
of hat-wearing. Until American woman 
shears her locks after the manner of the mas- 
culine portion of the race, and gives up the 
effort to be decorative of aspect, the theatre 
bonnet or toque is likely to be classified among 
the indispensable items of her wardrobe. 


* 
* * 


The public-spirited American woman who 
is exasperated at the indifference displayed by 
the average well-to-do man toward all ques- 
tions outside the domain of his business or his 
social interests, is just at present delighted at 
various turns of affairs both national and state 
which have awakened American men to a 
sense of their duty as citizens. The politi- 
cian, counting upon the easy-going habit of 
the average man, has become more aggressive 
in the advancement of his personal interests 
and those, also, of others which it is cash in 
his pockets to advocate. The usual result 
is more or less outrageous legislation ; but dur- 
ing this winter some of the bills have been so 
preposterous that even the usually indifferent 
voter has been moved to protest by committee 
and to activity. Three bills which have been 
especially obnoxious are the Greater New 
York, the Dingley Tariff, and that introduced 
by a state legislator, one Finn, in which it is 
proposed to give vendors sidewalk privileges in 
utter disregard of the rights of shopkeepers. 
These bills are referred to here not for the 
purpose of discussion but merely to felicitate 
the community on their having been intro- 
duced, since they have had the effect of stimu- 
lating acrimonious discussion and thus making 
the usually self-absorbed realize that the aver- 
age politician is as lawless and self-seeking as 
any highwayman. So far in this city the 
most practical outcome of the agitation has 
been the formation of the Citizens’ Union, an 
association whose object is non-partisan ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs. 


* 
* * 


This is an association which should never 
disband, but remain as a permanent bulwark 
between the community and the self-seeking 
politician. And if those women who are 
seriously studying economics would, without 
delay, take up the subject of municipal reform, 
they could help the cause by an intelligent 
agitation of the subject. It is one of vital 
concern to every woman in this city, whether 
she is a real estate owner or only the lessee of 
rooms in a tenement house. 
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A PLAIN DUTY 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


He night was beautiful. Overhead the 
moon, almost full, shone in silver 
splendor. At intervals a fleecy cloud 

would half obscure its glory, only to leave it 
more lovely from its dewy bath. A light 


THE INGENUOUS MISS DAVIS 


breeze whispered among the leaves and rustled 
the vine about the porch. Shadowy undula- 
tions passed across the surface of the wheat, 
and from a group of evergreens came the sad 
call of the whip-poor-will. Nature was 
enamored of her own beauty. 

But despite the lovely scene Reginald Allen 
did not feel romantic. When he looked at 
the figure beside him remorse smote his heart. 
He should have been more careful. In the 
city it made no difference—there girls under- 
stood such things ; but in the country every 
word that one uttered was received in full 
faith. Nobody could reprobate his conduct 
more than he himself ; he had been very self- 
ish, thinking only of his own pleasure. 

But, thank heaven, the mischief was no 





VOGUE 


greater. Her affections were not yet deeply 
involved ; he would go away, and in a little 
while she would learn to think of him without 
bitterness. He did not flatter himself that she 
loved him irretrievably. He was a modest 
man. 

The task before Allen was a hard one; he 
must tell her that he intended leaving the next 
morning. He shrank from 
witnessing suffering, especially 
that caused by himself. But 
there must be no hesitation, 
no wavering ; that would be 
mistaken kindness. 

His remorse was great, but 
it was tempered by the know]l- 
edge that he was making a 
sacrifice to conscience. It 
was no small matter to break 
up his holiday just when he 
had found the ideal spot in 
which to rest his over-worked 
brain. And besides, it had 
all been so pleasant. But 
that was over now, and he 
must banish the memory from 
his mind lest it tempt him 
from the path of duty. An 
end had come to those long, 
cool, summer mornings, made 
up of aimless sylvan wander- 
ings and conscienceless brows- 
ings in literature light as 
hydrogen; an end to those 
peaceful afternoons of dreamy 
indolence, spent in the ham- 
mock under the trees smok- 
ing and listening with closed 
eyes to the snatches of song 
that floated out from the open 
house-door ; and then per- 
haps the singer. herself. 

With a start he remem- 
bered where he was and what 
lay before him. His duty 
was plain. 

‘* You'll have a nice day 
to-morrow for your drive, 
Miss Davis,’” he said. 

She turned suddenly with a 
question in her blue eyes, 
which shone black in the half- 
light. 

«¢Why—why do yo’ call 
me Miss Davis?’’ she asked 
slowly; ‘last night yo’ 
called me Bessie.”” 

“Yes, yes! I know, I 
forgot myself, I didn’t mean 
to; but last night was differ- 
ent.” 

She looked at him steadily, with a puzzled 
expression, unable to comprehend his meaning. 

‘¢ Last night was different,’’ she repeated 
slowly in a half-whisper, ‘last night was 
different ?”” 

«¢ Well, I don’t exactly mean that,’’ Allen 
stammered ; ‘*of course I don’t mean dif- 
ferent, you know ; but since last night I’ve 
been thinking, you know, thinking about lots 
of things 4 

‘*What kind of things?”’’ she asked, still 
regarding him fixedly. She made it doubly 
hard for him. Oh, he had not imagined it 
would be such a blow to her! 

«¢Oh, I don’t know—about lots of things, 
about all sorts of things. And I feel very 
uncomfortable. I was wrong last night; I 
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ought not to have behaved that way. I hope 
you'll forgive me. I’m very sorry.”” 

Still the same unnatural calm on her part. 
She seemed unable to grasp the situation. She 
was stunned. There was a strained, piteous 
look in her eyes. Oh, this was awful ! 
Never would he get himself into such another 
scrape. He mopped his brow. 

‘‘I’m sorry you're sorry,’’ she said at 
length ; ‘*I don’t think I quite understand.”’ 

**Oh, I don’t mean I’m sorry that way,” 
Allen cried. ‘‘I mean I’m sorry the other 
way, you know. I shall never forget my stay 
at your house, and all the good times we've 
had together, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. And I hope you won't forget me, 
either, and will think of me sometimes, and 
let me know if I can ever help you. I'd so 
love to help you. And we'll always be good 
friends, won't we?—and never forget each 
other as long as we live. And when you're 
married 7 

He saw her flinch. 

‘«<I’m never goin’ to marry,”’ she said 
quietly but oh ! so sadly. 

«« Oh, yes, you will—my dear. You ought 
to marry—you must marry—I want you to 
marry.’” His voice was a wail of insistence. 
Marriage at that moment seemed the panacea 
of all evils. 

‘¢ No, I’m never goin’ to marry,”’ she re- 
peated, and withdrew the hand he had taken. 
‘<T'll live in the memories of the past ; they'll 
be enough for me.’” She caught her breath. 

Allen looked around piteously, as though 
for help. How cotild he tell her now of his 
projected departure? Poor girl! poor girl ! 
The kindest way would be to steal off while 
she was away from home—yes, that was the 
most charitable course. When she looked at 
him with those sad, reproachful eyes he real- 
ized the motive prompting Cain’s question. 
Oh, had he but known sooner—had he sus- 
pected the extent of the wrong he was doing ! 

But this interview must be brought to a 
close ; it only served to inflict needless pain 
on both of them. She was gazing pensively 
toward the clump of evergreens, whence came 
the voice of the whip-poor-will. The moon-' 
light fell upon her sensitive face. He leaned 
forward and touched her hand. She started 
as though recalled from a dream. 

«« Come, Bessie, we had better go in ; it is 
growing late.” 

** Yes, I reckon you're right; we'd better 
go in,” she answered quietly. 

Had she but cried out, upbraided him, re- 
proached him with cruelty, he could have bet- 
ter borne it—anything rather than this silent 
accusation. 

Turning, she walked to the door, with Allen 
by her side. Were they to part thus, without 
a word of farewell? And yet, what remained 
to be said? The saddest farewell of all had 
already been uttered. Gently he took the 
hand that hung down at her side. She turned 
toward him expectingly. 

*¢ Good-night,’’ he said, and pressed her 
hand. The light died out of her face. She 
did not answer, not trusting herself to speak. 
For a moment her hand lay limp and irre- 
sponsive in his. Then slowly but firmly she 
withdrew it, and opening the door passed into 
the house. He saw a shudder pass down her 
body. Yes, decidedly it was growing chilly. 

Slowly, with bowed head, she walked up 
the stairs and along the corridor to her own 
room, never once looking back. He heard 
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the door close behind her and the key turn in 
the lock. Then—silence. He stood listen- 
ing intently, but no sound came from that 
chamber of suffering. Even tears were denied 
her. 

For a long time he stood thus, then at last 
he followed her upstairs, continuing, how- 
ever, to the third story. At one of the doors 
he knocked. 

‘¢ Come in,’ called a man’s voice. Allen 
entered and walked to the table where the 
occupant of the room was sitting. Taking up 
a pipe, he slowly filled it and then lighted it 
at the lamp. Seating himself, he smoked in 
silence, the other man patiently waiting for 
him to speak. 

«“ Murray,”” he said at last, ‘‘I'm going 
away to-morrow morning.” 





««Going away to-morrow? Why, what's 
the matter?*’ Murray was a large stout 
man, with an extremely intelligent face. He 
prided himself on his understanding of human 
nature. Otherwise he was a good fellow. 

‘‘Oh, there’s nothing the matter,’’ said 
Allen ; ‘‘a patient of mine wants me to meet 
him at the White Sulphur, that’s all."” 


VOGUE 


<¢ Well, you had better stay here, that’s my 
modest opinion about it. You need the rest 
as badly as your patient does.”” 

«« No, I think it’s my duty to go,’ 
Allen. This, at least, was the truth. 

«« Duty fiddlesticks ! Duty begins at home, 
I tell you.”” 

«¢ You'll stay on here, I suppose ?** asked 
Allen, ignoring the interruption. It would 
be awkward should Murray decide to accom- 
pany him. 

‘©Of course I shall stay here until the 
month's out ; I’m not going to any springs to 
be badgered to death trying to be fashionable. 
I intend to remain right where I am, and 
you're a jay for not doing so, too.” 

But Allen remained true to his decision, and 
the next morning after Bessie’s departure for 


, 


replied 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


the village he hired a conveyance and drove 
across country to the next railway station. 
He left farewell for Bessie in Murray's care. 
Afterwards he regretted having done so; her 
emotion on learning of his departure might 
reveal the true state of affairs to his friend. 
He should have avoided placing her in such a 
position. 
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Much against his inclination Allen pro- 
ceeded to the White Sulphur Springs; the 
fictitious patient demanded this sacrifice to 
consistency. For a week he heroically under- 
went the martyrdom of fashion. Then one 
morning he ignominiously fled back to the city 
and hard labor. Here life was at least en- 
durable despite the heat. Besides, work was 
the best possible quietus for a sore conscience. 
Upon mature consideration he had materially 
lowered the degree of self-accusation. Never- 
theless, arrows of remorse, sharp though quite 
endurable and dipped in anodyne of flattery, 
were not infrequent, and the nirvana of labor 
was acceptable, The scene on the porch the 
night preceding his departure was still too vivid 
for serenity of mind. The news of her mar- 
riage would some day be a relieftohim. But 





at all events, he had done his duty as soon as 
his eyes were opened; no one could charge 
him with wantonly causing unhappiness. 
Murray had written once, but Bessie re- 
ceived only passing mention. Did he suspect 
the true state of affairs? It was hard to say. 
And yet, what more likely than that her ten- 


(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 231) 
der, dependent nature should turn to Murray 
for sympathy? It was more than probable 
that she had made him the confidant of her 
troubles. Poor little girl ! 

Three days after returning home Allen was 
hurrying along the street one afternoon, when, 
to his astonishment, he saw Murray coming 
toward him. He carried a satchel in his 
hand. 

‘¢ Well,’ Allen cried, “when did you get 
back ?”” 

*¢ About five minutes ago. I'm glad to see 
it’s cooler.”” 

‘¢But I thought you were going to stay 
another week still ?”” 

** Yes, so I was, but I changed my mind. 
I wanted to get home. There's some work I 
must attend to.”” 

Murray’s manner was awkward. The ring 
of truth was not in his voice. About him was 
the atmosphere of an ill-guarded secret. Allen 
regarded him intently, but he avoided his eye. 

** Now look here, old man, you know you 
haven’t told me the truth about this affair. 
There's a mystery, and I want to know it ; so 
you might as well confess first as last.’’ 

«“*Deed there’s not, Rege,’’ he cried, with 
a forced laugh; but his face betrayed him. 
The desire to unbosom himself was strong 
within him. Allen shook his head. 

“Oh well, I'll tell you what was the 
trouble, confound it. You never would rest 
until you pumped a fellow dry. But you 
mustn't think me conceited. It was simply 
this way : I saw that Bessie Davis was getting 
too fond of me, and I packed up my things 
and came away before there was any great 
damage done. Don’t you think I was right? 
Wouldn't you have done the same thing ?”’ 

For a moment Allen seemed to weigh the 
question. 

‘© Yes, under the circumstances I would 
have done just what you did,’’ he answered, 
at length; ‘*I think you behaved most 
honorably.”” 

«< Yes, that’s what I tried to do, you see. 
It was a perfectly clear case of duty ; there 
wasn’t any other course possible. Those 
little things will happen sometimes. Well, so 
long, old man—I know you're in a hurry, and 
I am, too. Come round to-morrow night, 
can’t you, to tea?”’ and he proceeded up the 
street with his heavy bag. 

For awhile Allen stood looking after him 
with a peculiar smile on his face. He watched 
him until a corner hid him from sight. 

‘‘Humph!*’ he grunted, and turning on 
his heel he walked slowly down the street. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months: 1. @., a paper three months old is 
20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents ; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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HIM’S IDEAL GIRL WEARS A SEVERELY TAILOR- 
MADE COSTUME—HIM'S CURIOUS IDEA OF 
FEMININE ATTIRE—PICTURESQUENESS UN- 
KNOWN to HIM AS AN ELEMENT OF COS- 
TUME—HIS STRICTURES INTERESTING 
AS THE VIEW OF A MAN WHO 
PRIDES HIMSELF ON OBSERVING 
CLOTHES CRITICALLY 


Have a sister who in most characteristics is 
an average sort of awoman. She is per- 
haps bolder, stronger and a bit more 

mannish than the ordinary woman, but other- 
wise she is the same tea-drinking, delicate 
creature. I have become interested in her 
clothes. She has actually been wearing things 
that I would look at. Whenever she flounced 
into my presence with a dream from Paris, I 
never paid any attention to her. How a 
woman could see any beauty in a lot of bows 
and plaids and lace curtain things I never 
could see. A woman dressed up in the 
Parisian way is just reveling in that satisfaction 
which dwells in the breast of the savage when 
he gets a new feather for his head or a new 
claw for his necklace. A woman is beautiful 
when she shows that she is a woman. 

My sister came into my room the other day 
and she had her chum with her. The latter 
is a really sensible woman, who dresses well. 
Her costume was made of a plain black 
diagonal cloth. She looked as if she had been 
melted into it. The skirt was perfectly 
plain and came just to the tops of her shoes, 
or where they would be if they were shoes of 
the ordinary kind. The coat was a tight 
fitting affair cut off short at the waist. It was 
single breasted and had lapels, similar in cut 
to those on my coat. A white stock with 
scarlet ascot, and white gloves finished the 
woman off, 

The hat wasa plain, ordinary Homburg. It 
was devoid of feathers. My sister was in one 
of her “‘ dreams,”** and she looked like a bar- 
gain counter alongside of that chum of hers. 

The tailor-made girl is my ideal girl A 
word now to the girls who go in for masculine 
dress. The fact is girls do not know how to 
dress like men. They overdo it. It seems 
impossible for them to stop at plainness. If a 
man wears a leather belt the girls wear a green 
one or a purple one. If a man wears a colored 
shirt they seem to be uneasy until they have 
one of scarlet with old gold plaid in it. If a 
man wears a Homburg they imitate to the ex- 
tent of the hat, but they jam it full of red 
feathers and army and navy buttons. Why 
do they? 

Men think that a woman is simply bewitch- 
ing when she wears a man’s collar and a man’s 
cravat. But the woman will add some crazy 
ribbon thing with lots of ends. 

If the women who desire to dress in the 
smart mannish mode would only take hold of 
the thing sensibly they could produce excellent 
effects. Take the matter of the linen collar: 
Get one modeled precisely like a man’s. Then 
be sure to wear the right kind of a cravat with 
that collar. 

Don’t wear ascots or four-in-hands with 
high-banded turn-down collars. 

Don’t wear ascots or four-in-hands or any 
other cravat that has long ends unless you wear 
a waistcoat. Withthe shirt waist the broad- 
end tie is the correct thing. 
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Now let me tell you something about this 
tie. Have it small—a wee bit of a thing— 
each end is to stand out from the middle one 
inch, that is, the tie when tied shall be about 
two and a quarter inches from end to end—a 
woman seems to be afraid to tie a cravat tightly. 
You must ; you have to get the creases into it— 
it looks effeminate otherwise. When you see 
a cuff or acollar or a stock or a cravat that 
you have never seen on a man let it alone. 
Buy only replicas of the things that men wear. 

I think woman may be trusted to use her 
own judgment as to skirting, but I like the 
rough Scotch stuffs, the big plaid homespuns. 
They look so well in the field or on the 
wheel. 

I hate leggins and I simply detest the little 
boléro jackets. A woman looks so much like 
a trussed-up fowl in one. 

I hope you are not getting tired of me, but 
I must have my say. Your hats are vile— 
I simply cannot bear the big feathered things. 
I actually saw a woman on a wheel with one 
of the things on. She was a very large 
woman of rather solid build. Her costume 
was tailor made, and rather smart, but the 
whole effect was nullified by that hat. 

I think that a woman's coat should fit 
snugly. I dislike to see a woman in a loose- 
back covert. They look like funny little 
bags. The skirt and the coat make rather 
peculiar cones, and all that is lovely in woman 
is veiled. 

Iam trying to get that sister of mine to 
wear modern mannish things. I want her to 
walk and ride and sail with me. I, like every 
other man, dislike long, muddy skirts, high 
heels and other silly bits of female finery that 
need constant attention. The most ungrace- 
ful thing on earth, to me, is a woman holding 
up her skirt ; and the prettiest sight on earth, 
to me, is a well-built woman in a white duck 
skirt, a shirt-waist and a straw hat. Woman, 
you are at your best in summer ! 

Proof? See the lavish display of engage- 
ment rings every autumn, and notice the ac- 
tivity of the lawyers who make the smoothing 
of marital seas a specialty. 





GLIMPSES 


By SpeciaL DELIVERY 


«¢ What other sachets do you use besides 
iris powder? How many littie silk sachets 
do you have sewn on your bodices and skirts ? 
My silk petticoats have four each. Is that 
enough ?”” 

Answer. 


AT DINNER FOR BRIDESMAIDS 


The groom gives burgee brooches, with 
the name of his yacht in emeralds on the white 
enamel. Sweetly pretty and nautical, and 
great luck for us, is it not? 


LuNCHING AT DELMONICO’S 


I'll wager you a spray of orchids that five 
out of seven women opposite will make several 
ugly grimaces each before they get their veils 
to suit them over their chins and noses. 


At THORLEY’s 


Do, Mamma dear, decide on violets and 
mimosa for my luncheon. It is the very lat- 
est, you know. 

(Continued on page 236° 














DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Fig. 4262 —Figured foulard, skirt and jacket 
model, The former circular in cut and the fulness 
in the back. The jacket brought down several 
inches below waist line, slightly ruffled in the 
back, plain over hips, sides slashed and trimmed 
around the opening. Square yoke back and front 
trimmed with embroidery in narrow black ribbons 
on écru linen, 

Fig. 4224 is designed to show style of bodice 
which is a change from the boléro front. Tne 
usual boléro effect is given in the back. 


Fig. 4330—This is intended to show bodice 
trimmed with velvet. The girdle, itis to be noted, 
is of two bands of velvet even the lower one being 
considerably above the waist line. 

Figs, 4333, 4332—Front and back of black and 
white costume, skirt of white satin striped with 
black. Bodice of black taffeta covered with chif- 
fon which is gathered full into a belt back and 
front. Sleeves composed of narrow rufflings of the 
chiffon. White cloth boléro trimmed only with 
rows of stitching in black. Girdle with bows and 
ends in the back of white taffeta ribbon. 
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Pig. 4265—Short dressy cape of black tulle, in 
graduated sectional puffings banded with jet. Waved 
edge, trimmed tulle rosettes, plaited tulle flounce 
below. High collar of tulle ruchings. 

Fig. 4283—Pretty chiffon choker and chemisette 
for low bodice. Choker fastens in front with double 
row of diamond buttons. Chifton is plaited into 
butterfly bow, then jaboted down each side and at- 
tached to fitted shoulder-pieces, which enter bodice. 

Fig. 4295—Smart foulard gown in mignonette 

reen and white. Round walking skirt, gathered 
rom the side on deep basque yoke, Front narrow. 
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Two rows of Arabic lace frilled onthe bottom in 
waved lines. Green mousseline de soie plaited 
front to round bodice, belted in three shades of 
green silk folds, Square open boléro, with collar 
effect, in trimming of lace frill and insertion, The 
same insertion and lace defining skirt yoke. = 
sleeves, tight-fitting arms in folds, divided by Ababic 
lace insertion, Shaded green silk choker. . 





A large number of handsome fashions in Vogue's 
Model Doll Show Number, dated 22 April, 1897. 
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(Continued from page 234) 
Younc Marrons SHOPPING 


Let us first select our summer parasols. 
The ‘*sunbursts ** in foulards are charmingly 
picturesque. I can’t resist them—can you? 
How wonderfully smart they are in silk, com- 
pared to the old-time paper ones, and how 
pretty with our sun-plaited skirts ! The spring 
things are enchanting. 


AT THE TAILor’s 


How wide the seam straps are on smart 
jackets! Blue-gray cloth is said to be the 
newest thing for wheeling suits this spring, as 
the Eton bodice is by far the jauntiest, trim- 
mest. I°ll order one. 


Wuat AN ULTRA FASHIONABLE MILLINER 
SAYs 


Toques, Francois Premier and Louis 
Seize hats are the smartest shapes for the com- 
ing season. ‘That toques suggest the turban 
of the east, in graceful folds and twistings of 
chiffon and gauze, and are to be massed with 
feathery lightness. That hats turned up at 
the back, with floral cache-peignes and hori- 
zontal front trimmings, are done for. That, 
besides the loveliest flowers, large birds are to 
be a pronounced feature in hat trimming, and 
white roses used more than ever. ‘That all 
the hats tip forward to a degree when they are 
smartly worn. That black Mephisto plumes 
are simply the newest of the new, and few 
have them even in Paris. 


THE ART INTEREST 


DURER UNDER THE ROENTGEN RAYS 


Rom Munich comes a story of an entirely 
K new application of the Roentgen rays 
which would seem to demonstrate anew 
and conclusively those characteristics of the 
German mind which are popularly supposed to 
dominate it—its painstaking accuracy and its 
lack of a sense of humor. A certain collector 
in the Bavarian capital possessed a painting of 
a Christ crowned with thorns that he attributed 
to Albrecht Diirer, but the genuineness of 
which was matter of dispute. An exposure 
of the picture to the famous X rays, however, 
silenced the doubters ; on the resulting photo- 
graph could be plainly seen all the details 
which the blackening process of time had 
caused to become invisible on the original, 
including Direr’s well-known monogram sur- 
mounting the date 1521, and a Latin inscription 
of two lines in length. The story omits to 
state whether the painting experienced any of 
the ill effects of exposure to these wonderful 
rays which the human body sometimes does. 


THE POSE OF DUMAS 


Something of that irresistible tendency to- 
wards a puling sentimentality—of that fatal 
difficulty in appreciating the simple, honest 
manly way of doing a thing, which makes so 
much French sentimental and romantic litera- 
ture a stumbling block to the ordinary English 
speaking reader and the ordinary French lover 
of romance—like his own Armand Duval, 
an insufferable whelp—something of all this 
may be found in the monument to Alexandre 
Dumas fils to be exhibited in the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars before being set up in the cem- 
etery Montmartre. How does a grown man— 
attained to mature age, and who has passed 
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his life in the very midst of the struggle over 
the great humanitarian questions of the nine- 
teenth century—wish to be represented on his 
tomb? This is how M. Dumas fils saw it: 
‘* On a marble slab covered with hieroglyphics 
of camelias and pansies, and of which one 
end rolls up in a volute to supply the missing 
pillow, a figure is extended, the head aureoled 
with a crown of laurels, the hands joined with 
the fingers clasping, the bare feet extending 
below the ample robe with large folds !°’ 
‘*He asked me,’ said the sculptor, M. de 
Saint-Marceaux, ‘‘to clothe him, after his 
death, in his usual working costume. He was 
in this costume, the feet bare—he insisted 
upon this detail—when I made the cast of his 
head and his hands.*” One of the sides of 
this point of view of life, its affectation, its 
eternal posing, has been fitted with a new- 
undictionary word, l’extériorité gauloise, by 
some of the more modern commentators on 
the art of their Parisian day. 


ART IN MONTENEGRO 


It is not as yet all war news that comes from 
the slopes of the Pindus and the Balkans. 
That stout old prince, Nicolas of Montenegro, 
has just decreed the establishment of a Slav 
library and museum in his village capital of 
Cettinji, and donated, himself, a sum of 1,000 
florins to it. The excavations carried on at 


Dukla have already contributed various an- 
tiquities to the new museum ; and a monu- 
ment in honor of Prince Danilo, the founder 
of the Montenegran dynasty, the work of two 
distinguished French artists, has also been set up 
in the capital. 








HOW SHE SHOULD DO HER HAIR—THERE’'S A 
RIBBON IN IT—TOQUE AND PICTURE HAT— 
NEW YORK WOMEN HAVING EXPERI- 
MENTED WITH BAREHEADEDNESS AT 
THE OPERA AND THEATRE PRO- 
NOUNCE THE RESULT DOWDY AND 
SOME REFUSE TO BE A PARTY 
TO IT—THEY DEMAND THAT 
THE MILLINER GIVE THEM 
A THEATRE HAT 


Ho thinks of last year’s fashions, or 
W what were the anxieties of last 
spring’s preparations? That weare 

to wear something new suffices, makes our 





joy, gives it a lasting charm. So from year 
to year the new ousts the old, and clothes of 
all things have the shortest of triumphs. Yet 
who loves them the less for that ? 
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THE HAIRDRESSER’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


Fashion’s fickleness never had greater mar- 
tyrs than the hairdressers—so long striving to 
recover their prestige, and so often coaxed into 
the promise of regaining their supremacy, but 
always doomed to disappointment. Once 
more they are in despair. After such bright 
hopes of puff and curl, frizette and twist, la 
mode calmly decides in the end for a wee 
knot of hair on the top of the head, and noth- 
ing further. It goes without saying that this 
fashion is in favor with those who have ruined 
their hair by years of iron-heating and abuse, 
and meets the requirements of others who 
never had much to begin with, but may still 
look wonderfully smart. To make it very 
clear how the women of the great world—past 
mistresses of fashion and elegance—dress their 





hair, let me describe it. The first thing to do 
is to wave the hair in loose ripples, then it is 
lifted and combed to the top of the head. 
When the hair is thick it may be pulled out 
softly from the head above the nape of the 
neck and given a graceful contour at the back 
and sides; but if not, then recourse must be 
had to a cushion, a cresent-shaped roll of 
worked-up combings being the best. The 
front hair is clipped into making rolling locks 
or half-curls, which fringe out delicately over 
the brow, and adapt themselves to the features 
and expression. Lentheric, of Paris, the well 
known hair-dresser, sends these directions, 
adding that *‘ le peigne Romanoff’’ in blonde 
shell, a Russian ornamental comb conceit, 
narrow, upstanding and curling over like a 
scroll, together with a dark shell comb in form 
of antennz, are to be tucked in the knot. 
Thus the manner of dressing the hair, both for 
the day and evening—shell combs being espec- 
ially used for day ornaments, while in the 
evening, according to the occasion, jeweled 
combs, hair pins and more elaborate ornamen- 
tation obtain vogue. 


RIBBON DECORATION FOR THE HAIR 


But Lentheric is the inventor of a charming 
ribbon bow, the newest thing, also called the 
‘¢Romanoff’’ which may be made up in 
velvets of all colors, or taffeta glacé with a 
silvery sheen, whatever the color, and when 
worn in the evening or on dressy indoor occa- 
sions during the day is embroidered in pearls 
and diamonds. It takes about twenty-six 
inches of ribbon, five or six inches wide, to 
make a ‘* Romanoff,’’ and one might go about 
it in this way: First make a knot with triple 
loops, two short ones, and the third a little 
longer, then pinch it up well in the centre. 











Two double ends, trimmed like pointed leaves, 
perhaps eight inches long, are neatly wired on 
the edges, and if to be embroidered, that must 





be done before the 

wiring, as the ends 

alone are hand 

wrought. Plait up 

the ends and attach 

them to the triple 

knot. Place the 

bow under the knot 

of hair on the top of 

the head, the short 

loops directly under 

and downwards, the 

tall one on the right 

side upstanding, and 

crush them in the 

hands before fasten- 

ing with hair pins. 

The wired ends are 

then made to pass at | 
the sides, then sud- 

denly give them a 

downward pinch 

and fasten with hair- 

pins, lifting the ends upright into pointed 
aigrettes, close to the knot of hair, and it will 
be all the better if the ends are a little unequal. 
It gives a pretty little touch to the hair and is 
so smart looking. 





FRENCH HATS 


Having given the newest points on the dress- 
ing of the hair, the natural sequence leads to a 
talk about new French hats, which require an 
absolute following of this mode of hair-dress- 
ing, else there is no chic in them at all, no 
matter what great house they may have come 


from. There is the greatest art in wearing 


hats, putting them well on the head and tilting 
them forward over the brow. Nothing need 
be said about colors, reds and violet, as they 
are apparent in all millinery as the two promi- 
nent spring colors. Fancy, then, a lovely 
Paris toque, broad in line across the brow, 
as the French ones all are, with its crown quite 
hidden under Parma violets—.and such violets ! 
In the back tall and short aigrettes of violets 
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and foliage. On the left a choux of rose 
geranium taffeta, the front in twists of 
mauve crépe so soft and becoming, resting 
above soft rings of hair across the brow. 

Again, try to fancy a picture hat, for park 
driving or visiting, in a brilliant glossy black 
straw, worn with a most decided tilt—that is, 
lifted up on the left side and dipping down on 
the right. Around the crown a twist of black 
and white tulle one above the other. On the 
left four superb black ostrich plumes and one 
white, grouped together, the white one in 
front, mounted by a great double choux of 
white tulle held in place by a lovely jeweled 
buckle. The under brim is lined with double 
straw-color Maline, one mass of gathered 
tucks. 

As every small round hat goes by the name 


of toque on this side, we shall describe this 
second one as a toque with a waved brim in 
mauve straw, its crown draped with a mauve 
and tea-rose shade of taffeta, soft and pliable, 
crushed into most graceful lines. Bunches of 
violets and mauve poppies are posed low down 
on the brim of each side, while at the back are 
upstanding tea-roses with foliage in plenty, 
screened with upright fans of the taffeta, 


divided in the centre of the back, to give 
lightness and space. 





















THEATRE HEAD- 
COVERING 


Next in order is 
a Paris theatre hat, 
for it must be re- 
membered that only 
at one French the- 
atre, the Frangais, 
has it been possible 
to induce women to 
lay aside their hats 
and bonnets up to 
this writing. Par- 
isiennes are too co- 
quettish to sit a 
whole evening with 
their hair in disorder 
after removing long 
hat pins. This dif- 
ficulty has given rise 
to some talk of re- 
viving the Spanish 
mantilla. Pictur- 
esque as that head- 
lace assuredly is, yet 
neither Londoners 





nor New Yorkers would 
take to it kindly. What is 
needed, and must be had, 
is a pretty creation for the 
head. But more of this 
subject at another time. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW FASHIONS FOR THE DOMESTIC AUTOCRAT 


(See other page for descriptive text ) 
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T no season are the streets of New 
York gayer than in these bright 
spring days, when the inhabitants of 

the town don their brightest and freshest gar- 
ments, decorate their persons with nosegays 
and mingle in the crowds on the avenues, 
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driving, walking and a-wheel—the latter with 
that expression of triumphant elation peculiar 
to the attitude of the finished rider. 

Easter is a time of flowers and of friend- 
ship ; a feeling of good-will is in its atmos- 
phere, and there is something out of gear 
with man or woman who escapes its infec- 
tious influence. There is pleasant mystery 
in the air; daintily tied packages are left at 
one’s door, or the florists’ wagons make sev- 
eral stops, depositing blossoms in pot or box 
—the furmer tied about with colored paper 
and ribbon, the latter encased in fancy box, 
bearing a card of Easter greeting. 

At the breakfast table one is sure to find 
the Easter egg in some pretty device, hiding 
perhaps a treasure or a trinket within its 
ovate form. ‘There are some very pretty eggs 
in decorated china this year, beginning with 
a size of bird-like proportions, increasing by 
rapid stages to mammoth dimensions. These 
have four feet to stand upon, open in half, 
and are tied about with ribbons most be- 
witching. 

The egg is a favorite souvenir for luncheon 
and dinner table at this time, of course, and 
one is quite amused, as well as pleased, with 
the conversion of some entrée dishes of ‘‘in- 
dividual ’’ size into cosy, dainty nests, with 
bed of softest wool. Some very handsome 
dark blue and gold terrapin dishes of turtle 
shape have pink ribbons tied around the neck 
of the equatic steed, held by two downy, 
yellow-feathered chicks, while a couple of 
tiny eggs make the load complete. Another 
set of Saxon china, small, round and fluted 
with flaring edges, become, by the introduc- 
tion of colored wool and two vari-colored 
eggs, nests indeed, most desirable and decora- 
tive souvenirs. 

An imported novelty is seen in some small 
round boxes usable for ices or bonbons, the 
cover in form of a lily. The crépe paper is 
white, and pulled in long, petal-shaped pieces, 
to represent the flower, while one stiff leaf is- 
suing from the centre, makes a handle by 
which one can remove the top of the box. 

Bonbonniéres appear as Madame Hare, with 
plaid shawl and hood of paper, crinkled pet- 
ticoats of stylish fulness, and apron of whit- 
est hue, holding an open basket on her arm, 
evidently for eggs only. 

GyThe rabbit or hare, according to German 
tradition, holds a conspicuous place as an 
Easter symbol. Some cards of German print 
are odd and amusing. They represent father 
and mother hare in standing position, built 


with support at the back to hold them up- 
right—one with basket-full of colored eggs, 
the other with her apron full. The favorite 
design of card is a chain or series of the sub- 
ject—such as butterflies, angels, cherubs, or 
flowers hanging in a repeated series of perhaps 
six or seven. A useful variety of these is seen 
in‘a series of bunches of violets, through the 





centre of which is run a violet ribbon with 
the seven days of the week enumerated in let- 
tering. Behind each bunch under the day to 
which it belongs, one places a memorandum 
of engagements. Violets in blossom and vio- 
let as a color are prevalent to an excessive 
degree. 

In the florist’s window one sees large pots 
of growing violets; around these are fulled 
deep frills of violet paper tied around with 
violet ribbon. The result is fetching. 

Pots of gay azaleas are made even more 
variegated than their petals warrant by the ad- 
ditional flaring frills of plain-colored or Japa- 
nese patterned paper. Combinations of vari- 
ous flowers are growing more usual than for 
a long time past. One design of individual 
bunches for the dinner table is most graceful. 
It consists of a single large rose of exquisite 
pink, a few sprays of the marvelously de- 
veloped reseda or migonnette, a loose bunch of 
white violets and one spray of maiden-hair 
fern. 

Among the new designs for dinner cards 
those of single long stemmed roses and carna- 
tions, handpainted and cut out following the 
lines of stem and flower, are very dainty. 

A novel suggestion is the use of some 
snapping mottos of rose-bud design, the petals 
of pink crépe paper and the stems and leaves 
of paper—converted by the tying on of a 
small card, to indicate the name of the guest, 
into unique and dainty dinner cards; while 
those who wish to discover the secrets within 
the rose can do so—at their peril ! 





DESCRIPTION OF INFANT’S 
WEAR ON PAGE 237 


Fig. 3978—Lovely infant’s robe of French 
organdie. Entire front, yoke and top of 
sleeves in perpendicular rows of finest needle- 
work insertion and valenciennes lace. Lower 
half of skirt at the back, in lace and needle- 
work crossways, the bottom finished with 
flounce of valenciennes, as well as the sides. 
Long organdie sleeves, with Valenciennes 
at wrists. Beading and blue ribbon at Yoke, 
neck, bottom of sleeve tops with bows on 
the shoulders. 


Fig. 3979—Beautiful christening robe of 
finest linen cambric, with waist front, yoke in 
the back, and apron front skirt, formed of 
wide Mechlin lace insertions divided by finest 
needlework beading, run through with white 
ribbons, bows and streamers at each end. 
Back of skirt in one continuous insertion, 
the bottom of robe finished with wide Mechlin 
flounce, lace puff heading, long sleeves, lace 
ruffles at wrists. Bows on waist and 
shoulders. 

Fig. 3980—Charming French lawn robe 
with skirt attached to waist. Chemisette and 
bretelles formed of exquisitely fine Torchon 
lace finished with edgings to match. Apron 
front,in five graduated bands of Torchon in- 
sertion, flounce below, framed in insertion 
with ribbon bows at each end. Two rows 
of lace insertion, on the bottom of the back 
of skirt, and flounce of Torchon round the 
bottom. Long lawn sleeves, with fine 
bracelet insertions. Wrist and neck ruffles 
in narrow lace. 

Fig. 3996—Long evening wrap of rose 
pink velvet, sacque shape, the fronts faced 
with ermine, and high collar lined with it 





also, Pink ostrich feather bordering. Gigot 
sleeves, wrists bordered with feather trimming. 
Pink silk linings shot with white. 

Fig. 3982—Infant’s long cloak of white 
poplin, with long double capes, all bordered 
with ermine having narrow white silk 
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passementerie headings. White satin linings. 


White wool interlinings. Pretty lace cap. 

Fig. 3986—Infant boy’s ‘Tudor cap of 
French blue velvet, trimmed with two 
upright blue ostrich tips on the left and lace 
pompon. Face framed in Valenciennes lace 
cap, tied with white moiré ribbons. 

Fig. 3981—Infant’s long cloak of white 
shot bengaline, having a deep cape and hood. 
Ermine bordering and hood lining. Cloak 
flounced on the bottom and, on the cape edge 
with guipure lace. Lace cap, with two white 
ostrich tips. White ribbon strings. 

Fig. 3983—Guipure lace bib. 

Fig. 3987—White corded silk infant’s cap, 
trimmed with guipure lace and ribbons and 
lined with white silk. 

Fig. 3985—Pair of white kid boots, inter- 
lined with wool and lined with pale blue 
silk. White ribbons to tie. 

Fig. 3984—Long cloak for infant, of white 
piqué, sacque shape. Fronts have plain, long 
revers. Waist, crenelated revers, forming 
collar, both trimmed with white braid and 
narrow Torchon lace. Long sleeves, up- 
turned cuffs. Fastening of white ribbons. 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and not personally. 
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AS LONDON WOMEN CYCLE 


Here is a decided improvement in the 

I appearance of wheel women of all 
classes, in the way they sit their 

saddles, their style of dressing, and the gait 
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in which they travel. Novices are con- 
stantly showing their awkwardness and 
affording amusement both in the ring and on 
the road, but all that wears off in time, and 
with a few croppers they will turn out very 
creditable as others have before them. 

More attention is being paid to adjustment 
and individual saddles, consequently every 
rider is disposed to seek the one which will 
relieve her from fatigue at the end of her 
spin, and secure her the greatest ease while 
riding. 

Tandem riding for ladies will be the 
fashionable cycling feature of the season, and 
a very pretty sight it will be if the riders are 
harmoniously dressed, and pedal in unison. 

Smart London Park costumes are noted 
for having moderate skirts walking length, 
which give long graceful lines to the figure, 
so much more pleasing than the cut-in-two 
effect of short skirts, and it is claimed are 
quite as safe. It is the manner in which 
the skirt is built which secures safety, and 
at the same time gives an air of fitness to 
the rider. One of the new model skirts 
combines a walking skirt with the daring 
bloomer, simply by means of adjusting cer- 
tain devices on the inside of the skirt, when 
ready to mount, For long wheeling ex- 
cursions such a skirt would be wonder- 
fully convenient. Leggins are now looked 
upon as a matter of personal taste, rather 
than a costume requisite. Many smart 
women discard them, preferring the high 
boot, and complaining that leggins always 
fail to fit properly, and are more or less 
clumsy in appearance. Some of the new 
costumes have dressy features introduced in 
fronts to boléros and jackets with fancy 
collars and revers. But unless the simplic- 
ity of a habit is maintained both in winter 
cloths and summer linens and crashes, and 
the hand of the tailor is uppermost, there 
cannot be any smartness whatever to a 
wheeling dress. 

Hats suitable for wheeling are prettier than 
ever, the Alpine being a prime favorite, with 
crown and rolling brim of two different straws 
sometimes the brims in dark colors, the 
crowns in white or yellow; straw, or the 
crowns in Batavia or shaving-straw, and the 
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brim in shining glossy rice straw with left 
side bows, feathers and crown bands. The 
low sailor hat will always be a favorite, and 
with scarf trimmings and wings is very 
smart indeed. Collars, ties, gloves, which 
are in every way perfectly fit, were never 
more attractive. 
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Fig. 4255—Ecru ladies’-cloth, trimmed with rows 
of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4260—Fancy yoke of fine black cloth over 
white satin, The former cut out in daisy design, the 
designs being edged with fine lines of jet Double 
plaited ruffle around the edge,black chifton over white. 

Fig. 4264—Boléro bodice ot fancy brocade opening 
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over waistcoat of white lace over white taffeta. Full 
bo # of white lace. 

Fig. 3257—Cloth costume, green and black mixed, 
trimmed with shirrings of greensilk. Tight-fitting 
underbodice of black taffeta. Jacket double-breasted, 
buttoning on right side. 

Fig. 4266—Low, square evening bodice of white 
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plaited linon, having square lace and embroidery 
tabs, edged with lace, joined to ruffed jockeys to 
match, Linon sleeves shirred to arm, with puft at 
thetop. White satin belt. Bunch of narcissi on the 
lett. To be worn with white silk or satin skirt. 
Fig. 4294—Spring walking gown of fancy mixed 
cheviot grays and cadet blue. Round skirt trimmed 
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around the bottom and up the sides with blue and 
white fancy braid over bands of pale grav satin, Two 
smart blue velvet bows for finish, Round draped 
bodice, banded, crossed and belted with satin and 
braid bands. Tailor sleeves, cuffs, and cross trim- 
ming and choker to match. Side tabs at neck of blue 
velvet and satin plaited. 
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PRAYERBOOKS AS EASTER 
GIFTS 


4 I “He universality of the Easter gift has 
made this church festival time one 
of almost as much observation and 

importance in the home circle as the earlier 

winter.tide feast of Christmas. Flowers, 
cards, bon-bons, each holds its place as wel- 
come and dainty offerings. Among the 
equally appropriate and far more costly gifts 
are the handsomely bound prayerbooks. 

Among the daintiest styles the introduc- 
tion of the delicate-tinted leathers, blue or 
pink, of palest hues, or the pure ivory-white, 
are most exquisite. A narrow rim of chased 
silver or gold is one simple but satisfying 
mode of decoration ; while the setting of the 
corners with open-work designs in raised gold 
or silver is also very elegant. 





Bright scarlet leather is much employed. 
In one instance it was oinamented with en- 
amel of white and green in very fine leaf 
design. 

Silver, encasing the leather binding, is a 
fashionable mode of covering. An example 
of purple leather beneath a flat, smooth open- 
work of silver, designed in appropriate church 
emblems, interwoven, was extremely hand- 
some. A still more costly—in fact, the 
highest-priced prayerbook shown—had a 
smooth silver cover, with fretting around the 
edge only; while across the top of the upper 
cover were the heads of three cherubim in 
alto-relievo, with amethyst crowns or halos. 
The arrangement of the binding inside was odd. 
An inner double-back binding piece was on 
hinges and had three sharp studs, which held 
the prayerbook in place and allowed of re- 
placement at any time. This same arrange- 
ment was shown in a handsome cover of 
mandlewood from the east, the inner cover 
of the book, in moiré silk of deep purple, 
showing in rich relief against the almost 
black graining of the wood. A silver clasp 
of smooth surface gave place for the engrav- 
ing of monogram or other lettering. 

In smaller size—that is, not more than 
three inches square, are some dainty little 
books, with very elaborately enameled covers. 
A white one showed a cross in the centre 
with four symbolic devices at the four 
corners. 

Although not small enough to fit in glove 
or card case—as in the finger prayerbook much 
used by the English—very conveniently porta- 
bie, one sees a complete Bible in compressed 
form too—such as four tiny volumes in red 
leather binding set in a case, about two 
inches broad and four in length. 

Very handsome outer cases accompany 
some of the most elegant prayerbooks. They 
generally repeat the tone of the binding, or 
are simple leather lettered in gilt. Markers 
for prayerbook or Bible are always accepta- 
ble ; some of the enamel work in these is 
very handsome, especially in deep purple, 
in which case the ribbons are of the same 
color. 

Prices of these prayerbooks range from $9 


to $135. 


THE CATHEDRAL SPIRES 
C An you see them from your windows ? 


Sometimes, in the flush and wonder 

of the dawning, I look down the 
quiet avenue and rejoice over the divine 
stateliness of them. 

Perhaps in other lands the spires are 
builded more lofty, with floating pinnacles 
and purer outlines, dowered more richly with 
sculptured marvels. Yet these are lofty, too, 
and each day endears them to me. 

Why, the sunlight learns to shine more 
purely on their carvings and the blue of the 
sky behind them is clearer and finer than 
elsewhere ! 

They are a religion, those cathedral spires. 
The vision of that silent rising lends one 
strength and steadfast power. With the 
spires one can leave the rough gray streets, 
noisy, clamorous and troubled, and at that 
hight feel heaven-wind wild and unstifled ; 
see the sunset fires burn radiant, close at 
hand. 

Surely in the presence of that high beauty 
something of a higher spirit must be caught, 
and eyes be opened that were quite blind 
before ! 

Clara Byrnes. 





HOUSE-BOATING 


lar in England than it is in America. 

In England, and even in France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland, these pretty, flower- 
bedecked dwellings are very numerous, and 
hundreds of people find this a happy, practi- 
cal, and pleasure-giving solution of the sum- 
mer question, By this means one has all the 
advantages of a house, and even though it 
be, perhaps, more circumscribed, one has un- 
deniably the advantage of being able to move 
about at will; and although the rate of speed 
does not compare favorably with any other 
form of transit, there is certainly more of the 
poetry of motion and less friction generally— 
points not to be overlooked when the object 
of one’s peregrinations is pleasure. 


Hy wie ine is surprisingly more popu- 


ITS ORNAMENTATION 


The artistic possibilities, both for the in- 
terior and exterior furnishings of these floating 
homes, are very great, as was demonstrated 
last season, on the Thames, in England, 
when all of the many owners vied with one 
another in the decorations and adornments of 
their pleasure-giving crafts—with growing 
flowers, gay awnings, bright rugs, lanterns, 
window-boxes filled with flowers, etc. Dur- 
ing last winter quite a colony of house-boats 
floated along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and made the Riviera generally their head- 
quarters, greatly enhancing the picturesque- 
ness of the already beautiful surroundings, and 
adding to their own as well. American boat- 
builders are studying this question of house- 
boats critically, and so a typical American 
house-boat will doubtless soon be evolved, 
which will combine all the advantages of the 
English boats, with the addition of some suc- 
cessful and suitable motive power. 


AMERICAN MODELS 


American models are made on a more gen- 
erous scale than are the English. They have 
greater breadth of beam amidships and at the 
stern, and taper at the bow just enough to 
make them glide through the water easily 
and to discreetly dispose of rough water when 
it is encountered. Thus, the front view of 
the boat is almost as shapeless as is her speed- 
ier sister, the steam yacht, but of course her 


lines do not favorably compare otherwise. 
The cabin, which can be two stories in 
hight, monopolizes all the beam of the boat, 
making very generous rooms in consequence, 
but as there is consequently no space remain- 
ing for deck purposes, the following clever 
plan has been devised by the builders of 
American boats; An artificial promenade- 
deck extends over the sides of the boat beyond 
the cabin four or five feet. This deck is sup- 
ported by braces underneath, which slip into 
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sockets below the water line, and also by 
ropes from pulleys overhead. When the boat 
is at anchor this improvised deck is let down 
in position, and when an awning has been 
stretched over it it offers a complete piazza, 
the outer edge being protected by means of a 
rope lattice work. When the anchor is 
weighed to change the boat’s position this 
deck, being in sections, is easily pulled up, 
and so disposed of until again needed. 


GETTING ABOUT 


The mode of transit for moving these boats 
from one point to another has given those in- 
terested in their construction much food for 
thought. In England they seem to be satis- 
fied to wait a week or more for a tugboat to 
come along and move them, but here in 
America, where the thought is more restless 
and progressive, they are not satisfied to thus 
possess their souls in patience, and so demand 
some self-power whereby they may move 
about independently. Builders here are con- 
sequently trying to construct these boats so as to 
contain their own motive power—some power 
that will enable their owners to change their 
position at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour; but the successful power is not as yet 
perfected. A small naphtha engine with 
screw and machinery can be used at a cost of 
about $500, which will move an ordinary 
houseboat four miles an hour. Sails are also 
rigged on top of the cabin, so that when the 
wind is astern considerable help will come 
from this quarter. Electric motors and naph- 
tha engines have also been tried, but as yet 
with poor success. However, in consequence 
of the demand, the proper power for this pur- 
pose will be forthcoming where money, here 
in America, is not so much a consideration 
as it is in England—that is, with the middle 
classes. There the object of the house-boat 
is to enable one to pass the summer at a very 
small cost ; for after the expense of the boat 
and the small cost of paying a tug to be 
moved occasionally, there is no house rent or 
expenses of any kind other than one’s usual 
family expenses, but here in America the 
matter of expense is not so much a matter of 
consideration, and so the proper motive power 
will be evolved. 


AN OPEN-AIR SITTING ROOM 


An attractive feature of the house-boat is 
the utilizing of the top of the cabin as an 
open-air sitting room. A continuous succes- 
sion of flower boxes outline the sides, and an 
awning stretched over the whole, with the 
addition of hammocks, wicker chairs, settees, 
rugs, plants, etc., makes a most cozy and 
liveable piazza. These boats always anchor 
close to the shore so that one is not dependent 
upon small boats, but can step, by means of 
a small platform, from the boat to the river- 
bank. Each house-boat generally carries one 
or two small boats to be used when needed, so 
that the passengers may always go ashoreeven 
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when in mid-stream. This variety of summer 
home promises to become as popular here as 
it is on the Thames and elsewhere in Europe, 
and so solve the summer problem for many 
who do not possess a country house. 


DETAILS THAT BESPEAK HER 
ANCESTRY 


The telling details of a woman’s toilet are 
the petticoats, shoes and gloves which she 
wears. The proper observance of the laws 
governing them is an infallible indication of 
a woman’s station in life, in her social train- 
ing, and even certain qualities of character 
are thus laid bare, both by what is com- 
mitted and what omitted. A woman minus 
the finer instincts of the lady, if her source 
of supply is limited, although her social de- 
mands may not be, invariably economizes in 
these details, and thus mistakenly and ignor- 
antly advertises the minus signs of her treas- 
ury and position. This is not the case with 
the innately refined woman—a lady born and 
bred. She first of all provides herself with 
well-fitting shoes, dainty, fluffy underskirts, 
and what is left in her treasury after provid- 
ing herself with these fundamentals goes for 
the remaining necessaries in her wardrobe. 
Women who have to study subtraction 
should not follow the opposite system and de- 
pend on big effects ; they thus lose the key to 
the true lady—the evolution of many genera- 
tions. This goal can never be reached ex- 
cept by legitimate means; by providing one- 
self with showy gowns, hats, furbelows and 
flounces, etc., at the sacrifice of these lesser 
details, is a poor makeshift. Devices and 
thoughts are misapplied, and the goal of 
ladyism defeated when one is obliged to keep 
one’s feet out of sight in consequence of being 
carelessly shod, or to resort to similar means 
to hide the shortcomings of one’s petticoats. 
All these accessories and details give a cachet 
to a woman’s appearance, and are the stamp 
of the gentlewoman. 


A PLANTATION LADY OF THE 
SIXTIES 


At the beginning of threatened trouble in 
Charleston, S. C., in the early sixties, the 
planters swarmed to the city eager to learn 
the extent of probabilities of the impending 
dangers. 

A good lady who had not for twenty years 
left her plantation home, was not at all au 
fait of the new means of transportation. 
She ignored railroads and the workings there- 
of. She had heard tell of the way people 
traveled now-a-days, but did not quite under- 
stand it. 

After extensive preparations for the five- 
hour journey by carriage, she regarded herself 
as a second Christopher Columbus, and once 
in Charleston, spoke of her journey with a 
most amusing exaggeration, informing her 
friends that she had ‘‘ carried with her’’ her 
equipages, her darky coachman, whose name 
was Hercules—she called him Harcles. Her 
first drive around the city was a revelation. 
Harcles calling the attention of his ‘‘ missis’” 
to everything new to his surprised gaze. 
They reached a road with double tracks, and 
loudly sounded the whistle and the rumbling 
of the approaching train. Harcles drew up 
his venerable horses and stopped ; Madam’s 
head was at once out the window—‘* Why do 
you stop ? Go on, Harcles,’” but the sagacious 
darky did not budge. Rapidly rushed by the 
engine and a long train of cars loaded with 
turpentine bound to the city market. 

** Never stop that way again, Harcles, and 
when you hear the whistle and rumble call 
out in your loudest voice whose carriage you 
are driving ; everybody, railroad men and all, 
know who I am. They will stop the train 
and let us pass.”” A. T. 








Those who look. for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! 


EETAMS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddine<s, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes.‘ 
Every sufferer ps op a them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For a 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post- -paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Book Free upon application, 
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There (S$ a 
Difference 


May be you can not see any difference 
between the new 97 Waverley Bicycle 
for $100 and other makes offered for 
the price. There is one. 

The new Waverley is equipped with 
new and — bearings that run abso- 
lutely true. o other bicycle has such 
bearings—such workmanship— 


$100 


Still another Waverley,—the famous model of 
ast year. Now $60. The cost of new and 
expensive machinery has been saved. 


Send for Free Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


























misled It 


made in all sizes for men and women. 

Tandems also. The handsomest, test, 

easiest running wheels of the year. $100. 
Catalogues free. 

Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 








Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
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UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


<< For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


very excellent results. 


and scalp." —Woman’s Medical Fournal, 





HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 


plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 


stitch. 


Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 


the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 


‘* automatic ’ 


’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 


has many points of preference that can easily be 


demonstrated b 
struction and 
running, the simplest and most compact. 


comparison. Of faultless con- 
inish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
It is 


more easily threaded, and its parts are better 


protected from dust. 


The broad treadle better 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 





of the operator, because it is lower and the position 


of the feet can be changed at will. 


These points 


are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 





than the perfume one uses ” 





‘“‘ There is no better test of refinement 
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Leading Druggists and Department 


Stores are now selling 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
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VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt 


U. S, WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Les meilleurs, les plus chics, les plus élegants, 


SUPERIOR 
FRENCH CORSETS 


Latest Parisian Models. Full Hip Effects. 


MARQUE DEPOSEE 


These celebrated Corsets are the leaders in corset 
fashions, fit perfectly and assure elegant shapely 
figures. They give unqualified satisfaction. 
Prices $2.00 to $10.co 
Special Styles to $30.00 


Fellheimer & Lindauer, Importers, 


e Catalogues sent 
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My Mamma says: 


I can only find one, 
and that don’t ever 
hurt me, 


has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
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for the children. 
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pat Leading Retailers x 


83-85 Wooster St., N. Y. 





pd tog SAFETY PIN 


Has so many good points. 


THE CLINTON 


end, for 


2 | 
> surpassing excellence, 
= | To convince you, 
S f FREE! we will 

j stamp, samples of the 


also our SOVR AN pin and | 
a pretty colored booklet 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn, 


oop Iron is the best 
binding for a beer keg 


—for a skirt you want; 





it is not coarse enough to ruin itself 
Because catching dirt, nor rough enough to 
the set of your skirt. 


LOOK ON THE er a st 
the letters S. H. & 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
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Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 





published in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
| of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 


New York, 


ruin your shoes, nor kinky enough to spoil 
it's the only way 
to tell the genuine 


If your dealer will not ‘eonel you we will. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Aster week has all the elements of a 
KE gala exhibit of spring fashions. In 
the streets crowded with youth and 
beauty we have every opportunity of meeting 
smart maids and men wearing their newest 
and best, while indoors we are at dinner, 
theatre or concert lost in admiration over 
pretty hats and frocks, superb gowns and ball 
dresses. As for the weddings, there we are 
sure to have the latest Paris cry of ultra smart- 
ness. The men, too, deserve no less men- 
tion for being well set up, a growing tendency 
in that direction being a marked feature 
instead of an exceptional one among men of 
all ages and conditions. 


A PLEA FOR WELL MADE GOWNS 


It is generally conceded this season that 
street dress is charming in color in its fashion- 
ing and in the variety of its textures. As for 
designing and trimming, both tailors and 
gown. makers have outdone themselves in the 
muliplicity, originality and variety of treat- 
ment on bodices and skirts. I confess to 
great admiration for those skirts which are 
not overtrimmed, although still devoted to 
the unbroken line of skirt from belt to hem. 
It is always refreshing to meet certain simple 
unpretentious toilettes, bearing the stamp of 
personal taste and of individuality, con- 
trasted with the hundreds on view, which 
one is absolutely sure were either bought 
ready-made or left entirely to the bad taste of 
hordes of mediocre dressmakers, who think 
that the more trimming they. put on a gown 
the richer and finer it is, and never cease to 
educate their patrons into those false views. 
That defect with a lack of knowledge of 
color-blending are some of the crying faults 
of all second and third class dressmakers, It 
would be a kindness to start some practical 
means of reaching this ignorance and perhaps 
none better than by public lectures, with liv- 
ing object lessons, that is by making the 
subject as practicable as possible through 
actual representation of their monstrosities, 
and showing them the remedy quite as 
forcibly. 


THE GAIT OF THE AVERAGE GIRL 


Of the many gowns to be met at close 
range during a stroll not one had such pretty 
attractiveness and such an air of genuine 
smartness as this one worn by a young girlin 
her early twenties, of pleasing medium height, 
who carried herself with marked grace, and 
was a rare example of a composed movement 
in walking, neither her arms swinging like 
a man’s nor shoulders revolving like a ma- 
chine.—At the same time there was every 
indication that athletics of a suitable kind 
this young woman could do with the best, 
but she had been taught, as too few of our 
girls are, that walking the streets or highways 
requires a certain carriage, bearing position of 
the body as essential to her womanhood 
and as indicative of the breeding as the re- 
quisite action to the acquired in any sport 
accomplishment. Usually young women’s 
idea of walking is simply to arrive at given 
places. They mince, stride, or ** huddle 
on *’ according to their own peculiarities, 


GRAY CANVAS COSTUME 


To return to the pretty gown, the skirt 
of which was pearl gray canvas cloth, com- 
pletely attached to its lining of gray taffeta, 
its seams trimmed with a narrow passemen- 
terie braid in gray also, the skirt opening on 
the ieft side of the front gore, showing a 
curved line like a tailor’s pocket, where the 
fastening is of two smoked pearl buttons. 
The top of the skirt fitted like a glove on 
front and sides, with gathers in the middle 
of the back only flowing below into fulness. 
In length it escaped the pavement. Yet its 
roundness gave an expression of long lines, 
which a Paquin skirt is sure to do. Mounted 
on a gray peau de soie belt laid in wide folds 
pointed on the bottom in front, the skirt was 
clasped to plaited gray mousseline de soie 
bodice across which were two rows of narrow 
black satin ribbons grouped in clusters. 
Over this was worn a boléro, a lovely open 
model of heavy French plaided silk, in white, 
mauve and gray, with cross lines of black 
satin, In the back it was quite short, and 





so it was under the arms, but suddenly in 
front it dipped in a Vandyck point half 
way down the belt. This lengthens the 
effect of waist line, and is a becoming touch. 
The boléro was bordered with a white point 
edged passementerie. Silk plaided sleeves, 
bias over the arm and slightly draped 
on the top with gray mousseline de soie 
plaitings at the wrists. The neck of bodice 
was finished with a white silk stock anda 
Charles X cravat, a bow without ends, the 
narrow linen military collar turning over. 
On her head she wore a graceful toque of 
black straw, one of those pliable braids which 
may be draped like a bit of silk. On the 
left side a curled black Paradise aigrette to- 
gether with mauve poppies of silk crépe 
reaching back as a cache-peigne over the 
sunniest brown rippling hair ever seen. Held 
by a hand gloved in pearl gray, was a 
white silk figured parasol lined with mauve 
silk, and the fragrance of fresh violets at the 
belt on the left side was the perfect finish 
of good taste. 

This toilette closely examined is extremely 
simple, within reach of any modest income if 
clever fingers choose to be busy making every 
article except the skirt, gloves, parasol, etc., 
need be the only exceptions. I mention 
skirts as they are too important a dress feature 
in this present design with difficult bias gores 
to be attempted by amateurs. They should 
be intrusted only to expert skirt makers. 
There is no economy in ruining one’s ap- 
pearance or wasting one’s material. 

Fabrics govern the model of all skirts, a 
certain form for the various kinds, and a cer- 
tain treatment and trimming. Paquin, Worth, 
Doucet and our own notable gown-makers— 
everyone follow this movement. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PETTICOAT 


More than ever is it imperative for us to 
pay the greatest attention to our petticoating, 
to see that all fulness is removed from waist 
line and hips, and nothing to interpose be- 
tween the perfect fit of the corset and the 
glove-fitting outer skirt. Vigorous, robust 
figures should have their petticoat yokes 
made very deep. 


THE CORSET 


By the way, a word about Scoty’s new 
model corset, built with straight fronts, 
rather short, straight across the back, without 
the rising tops or the old model enclosing 
part of the shoulder-blades. It looks like a 
shapeless affair because of its lack of curves, 
but women who naturally lack such curves, 
as well as those who are robust, will find them 
the very thing to wear, Louis XV and 
Louis XVI bodices fit perfectly over this new 
corset. In fact a perfect bodice of that period 
requires them. However, the old model is 
more worn than the new one, but it has also 
been somewhat modified, the fronts curving 
less, and its length shortened. The present 
style of gown bodice demands the waist and 
hips to be well corseted, but the bust and 
shoulders unconfined, consequently a change 
in corsets was necessary. The best New 
York corset-makers follow Scoty closely, and 
duplicate his new straight model in white 
silk covered with batiste, at something less 
than the Paris price, strange to say. 


ECONOMICAL HINTS FOR THE SUMMER COSTUME 


Light woolen fabrics, summer tweeds and 
serges in white grounds with check lines in 
color or in stripes of color suggest yachting, 
boating, or by-the-sea cottage or hotel gowns 
of the most becoming kind. The tailor’s 
bill proves an obstacle to the purchase of them 
in many cases; but that objection vanishes, 
or will be sure to do so, after reading this 
suggestion of how to avoid that expense, First 
let the skirt only be made by a tailor, and the 
bodice either put in the hands of a clever 
house dressmaker, or taken to one of the ris- 
ing ones just launched, whose prices remain 
moderate for the time. This is a model, let 
us say, Of one in white with Havana brown 
check lines. The skirt is to be built in 
walking length, trimmed with five rows of 
brown braid to match, crossing the back of 
skirt twelve or fourteen inches below the 
belt, and dipping to the bottom of the front 
gore in a round loop. The bodice is to be an 
open jacket, with a short crenelated basque 
ending on each hip, and a low pointed belt 
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springing forward to fasten in the middle with 
three buttons, or six in double threes, covered 
with tweed and crossed by brown cords. A 
row of braid is put on as border to basque and 
jacket fronts, as well as belt. Medici revers 
of Havana brown taffeta finely tucked roll 
over the fronts, with a high collar and crene- 
lated epaulettes to match, the whole effect in 
the best of taste. The sleeves are of tweed, 
draped at the top, the wrists long and crene- 
lated, edged with braid also. Worn with a 
butter-yellow mousseline de soie, very finely 
plaited plastron over silk of the same shade, 
the harmony is extremely good, and with a 
neckband having a white satin collar turning 
over and butter lace plaited and falling over 
that again, as well as a bit of white satin and 
a fall of lace at the wrists, the gown is really 
most charming, and when worn is as smart as 
possible. A hat of brown straw, with round, 
flat brim, broad crown wound with brown 
tissue overtopped with white. A bunch of 
red roses on the left, with wired fans of 
brown tissue at the sides, entwined with part 
of the rose foliage, is quite the prettiest choice 
one could make for such a gown. 


SNOBBISHNESS 
VOGUE'S THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


Or the most notable example of snob- 
bishness Vogue will send the writer 
twenty dollars. Communications 

published in order of receipt. Nos. 23 to 29 
are given below. Nos. 1 to 22 have been 
published. 

Announcement of winner to be made in 
Vogue of 22 April, the Spring Announce- 
ment and Model Doll Show number. 


No, 23 

Some few years ago, one of England’s 
proudest young peers came to this country to 
travel. During his stay of a day in one of 
our northern, or rather border towns, he was 
given a dinner by a club man, bearing the 
same name as the young nobleman. After 
the guests were seated, the host waited for a 
lull in the conversation, and then turned to 
the guest of honor and said, in a very pom- 
pous manner : ** Er—er, Lord B +» I sup- 
pose you are aware of the fact that we are 
cousins?’’ The Englishman looked sur- 
prised, and replied in this way: ‘* No; are 
we? but you know I have never been suffi- 
ciently interested to trace*out the relation- 
ship.’” The host has been broken of the 
habit of bragging about his relations among 
the nobility. 





No. 24 


The greatest old snob that ever lived was 
the Pharisee who stood all wrapped in his 
purple and self-satisfied glory, and thanked 
God that he was not as other men were. 
His descendents are legion, and somehow it 
seems that most of them have flocked and 
settled the new cities of this far west, where 
the majority of the nouveau riche presump- 
tuously assert their superiority and question 
the social position of all poor mortals who 
aspire—even when to manor born—to an 
entrance into the charmed circle. A young 
southern friend of mine came to one of the 
southern cities of the Pacific coast, several 
years ago—primarily for the benefit of her 
husband’s health. In Dixie the latter had 
been the proprietor of a large wholesale estab- 
lishment that, through his ill health and the 
precarious times was one of the many that 
came to grief. After the couple had estab- 
lished themselves in a lovely flower-bowered 
home, the husband, feeling the necessity of 
adding to their income, secured a position 
with a leading wholesale house, and then 
also it was that they were swooped down 
upon by previous new comers who were seek- 
ing about for an anchor as a kind of nucleus 
for starting a society of their own. The 
social status of these callers ranged from con- 
ductor’s wives all the way up to the tip top of 
the ladder, and my little friend, with her 
good breeding and broad views of humanity, 
was as polite to one as to the other. Many 
of the ‘*swim,”’ rocognizing the new couple’s 
position, both from appearances and through 
mutual eastern friends, soon had drawn 
around them many congenial well-wishers. 
On both sides of the house there are ances- 
tral trees that few in this democratic country 








surpass. The couple are cultured, and have 
traveled very extensively. Upon one occa 
sion a truly aristocratic and_ intellectual 
woman called, and was so much pleased with 
the new acquaintance that she asked several 
friends to call—among the number the wife of 
a great capitalist (when I say great, I mean 
great in wealth) and I think she was alone is 
considering herself the leader of the exclusive 
set. 


No. 25 


A leader in society invited me to a sub- 
scription ball, and it so happened that I was 
standing at the entrance to the ball-room, 
talking with a young foreign attaché, when 
my hostess arrived. I went forward to spe 
to her, my companion following suit. | 
asked if I might take her anywhere, but 
she declined, and, a moment later, I saw her 
pluck the attaché by the sleeve (he had 
turned to speak to another woman), forcibly 
take his arm, and enter the room. 


No. 26 


In a certain small city resides a young 
woman of Jady-like presence and pleasing 
address, who, being dependent upon her own 
efforts for a livelihood, follows the vocation 
of dressmaking—and a dressmaker par excel- 
lence she is. 

In the same small city resided a young girl 
who had been employed as saleswoman, and 
who made a fortunate marriage in becoming 
the wife of a millionaire senator’s son from 
the East. 

In the course of events the quondam sales- 
woman returned to her old home on a visit, 
and during her stay she was one of the prime 
movers in a bal-masque given by the fashion- 
able people of the city. 

Through a similarity of names the dress- 
maker received an invitation intended for 
another person. The mistake was not dis- 
covered until the dressmaker had sent her 
note of acceptance, and forthwith a message 
was sent, telling her that her presence would 
not be tolerated at the dance. 

Said the wife of the senator’s son: ** The 
idea of Mrs. for one moment thinking 
of going in our society is simply absurd !”’ 





No. 27 


A number of years ago there was a young 
man of great natural ability and inventive 
genius employed in the freight yards of a 
certain town (which shall be nameless), 
coupling cars, shifting trains, and doing all 
kinds of odd work about the station. By 
several valuable services to his employers he 
was rapidly promoted until he was on a fair 
road to wealth. 

In his humbler days he had fallen in love 
and finally had become engaged to a chamber- 
maid in a hotel, a girl of fine tastes and 
impulses but illiterate. Her financé found 
that it wasin his power to give her the 
schooling which she had been obliged to do 
without, and he paid her expenses at a 
boarding school where she had every advan- 
tage which money could procure. Needles 
to say that she made the most of her oppor- 
tunities. At last when she had finished a 
thorough course of study the two young 
people were married. The former trait- 
shifter was by that time a man of force of 
character and the owner of a railroad, while 
the former chambermaid had developed into 
a woman of broad interests and cultur:. 
They made their home in a western city 
where they built a beautiful house whic 
they filled with beautiful things, and ther 
gallery of paintings soon became noted fir 
and near, as indeed it is still. Everything 
that any woman could desire was lavished 
upon this ‘‘hotel servant,’” as the new resident 
was immediately dubbed. 

Most of the best women of the tova 
hastened to call upon her, but among tie 
leaders of the ‘‘four hundred,’’ she was 
considered nouveau riche and therefore mt 
worthy of their attention. Their slurring 
remarks did not fail to reach the ears of tie 
bride, Mrs. B—, so what was her surprse 
one day when a maid brought her the cads 
of three of the most snobbish of these snas. 
She received the visitors in her simple, u- 
assuming way, and all was going smoothly 
when the conversation was brought around 
to the subject of gems. Then one of ‘he 
women said she had heard so much about 
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Mrs. B—’s diamonds and she should con- 
jider it such a privilege if she and her friends 
were allowed to see them! It was tactfully 
don,e but not so tactfully thatthe point es- 
caped the hostess. Remarking that she was 
very glad to grant so slight a favor she rose 
and left the room. 

A few moments later a maid came in 
carrying a trayful of gems, but no Mrs. B—, 
appeared. The three women inspected and 
admired the jewels while the maid stood by 
watching and waiting. Some time passed 
and then the spokesman told the maid that 
as it was time she and her friends were leav- 
ing they would like to say good afternoon to 
Mrs. B—. 

Their chargrin may be imagined when the 
Imaid soon returned with the message from 
her mistressthat as the object of their call 
had been accomplished she begged to be ex- 
cused from coming down again. 


No, 29 


At a card party given by Mrs. Nouveau 
Riche the prize was won by Mrs. Blue Blood, 
whose initials partially concealed were already 
engraved on its underside. 


COSTUMES FROM GANAHL & 
ALLEN 


SHOWN ON PAGE 227 


Igure in upper left corner has frock of 
Fk green and white-striped grenadine 
over green silk, Skirt has panel in 
front, outlined on either side with horizontal 
bands, composed of a ruching of white tulle, 
overlaid with straps of apple-green velvet. 
Bodice of white tulle, trimmed with rosettes 
of apple-green velvet. 

Figure to right shows gown of pea-green 
organdie over green silk. The trimmings 
are of corn-colored mull and valenciennes 
lace. 

Middle figure shows garden party gown of 
gray organdie over mauve satin ; trimmings of 
mauve satin ribbon, black velvet and black 
footing. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


Ine playhouses closed during holy 

N week indicates either a devout come 

munity or poor business—presum- 

ably the latter, since it is noticeable that the 

theatres where successful runs are in progress 
are not among those which are closed. 

Naturally no manager undertook a new 
production on Monday, all new ventures be- 
ing reserved for presentation during next 
week, What with closed playhouses and old 
plays at those which have remained open, 
the theatrical interest has been exceedingly 
dull during the week. 

The Tempest 1s alternating at Daly’s with 
The Geisha during this week. 

At the Lyceum on Monday next will be 
produced Madeline Lucette’s new play, The 
Mysterious Mr. Bugle. The cast will in- 
clude those excellent actors, Miss Annie Rus- 
sell and Mr. Joseph Holland. 

Wilton Lackaye is to appear as a in Dr. 
Belgraff at the Garden Theatre on Monday 
next. 

Mr. H. A. Du couchet the dramatist who 
won unexpected fame in My Friend from 
India has recently adapted a farce from the 
French, which under the title of ** The Man 
from Mexico’” is to be brought out at Hoyt’s 
Theatre on Easter Monday. 

On Monday next also Little Vagrants, the 
melodrama which had so prosperous a run at 
the Academy earlier in the season, will be 
brought out at the American Theatre. 

Brian, Boru the Irish light opera which 
began its career at the Broadway during the 
winter and which has scored an instant and 
sustained success wherever it has been pre- 
sented, is on the stage of the Academy for this 
week where it has been repeating its record of 
New York success. 

The Wedding Day, with Lillian Rus- 
tll, Della Fox and Jefferson de Angelis 


in the cast has made a hit, and the experi- 
ment of having the réles throughout in the 
hands of competent distinguished actors seems 
likely to commend itself to other managers as 
agood investment financially. 


The Serenade affords the Bostonians all the 
opportunity they need for money-making and 
pleasure-giving and there will be no change of 
bill at the Knickerbocker for many nights 
tocome. Thesuccess of the opera here has 
decided the management to take it and the 
company to London next summer. 

Under the Red Robe, at the Empire, is 
likely to stay, it is whispered, until June at 
least. 

At last it is being stated that Courted Into 
Court is not destined for a much longer stay 
at the Bijou; Miss May Irwin has certainly 
contributed a generous share to New York’s 
entertainment during the just closing season, 
and she well deserves the popularity she has 
achieved. It is to be hoped that the change 
of management which is to take place at the 
close of her present engagement will result to 
this vivacious actor’s advantage. 

An entertainmemt will be given on May 1, 
at Carnegie Lyceum, for the benefit of the 
Church Settlement at Graymore, N. Y., 
and the building fund of a free-all-the-year- 
round Home for Destitute Children. Among 
the patronesses are Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, 
Mrs. E, K. Owen, Mrs. John T. Sherman, 
Mrs. E. B. Custer, Misses A. M. and S. D. 
Elliott. The entertainment, named An 
Evening with Kipling, is to consist of a little 
comedy called On the Frontier, a dramatic 
sketch, after Kipling, which is to be pre- 
sented by amateurs well-known in musical 
circles. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


The Serenade, Knickerbocker. 

The Tempest, The Geisha, Daly’s. 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 
Courted Into Court, Bijou. 

Never Again, Garrick. 

Tess of D’Urbervilles, Fifth Avenue. 
The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 
The Wedding Day, Casino. 


INTERMITTED SUCCESS 


Sweet Inniscarra resumes Easter Monday, 
Fourteenth Street. 


COMING 


The Mr. 
19 Apr. 
Dr. Belgraff, Garden, 19 Apr. 
The Man from Mexico, Hoyt’s, 19 Apr. 
The Wizard of the Nile, Broadway, 19 


Apr. 


Mysterous Bugle, Lyceum, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Brian Boru. 

American —Closed. 

Broadway—Closed. 

Bijou—8.15, Courted into Court. 

Casino—8.15, The Wedding Day. 

Columbus—8.15, A Boy Wanted. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Tempest. 

Empire—8.30, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 

Fourteenth Street —Closed. 

Garden—Closed. 

Garrick—8 20, Never Again. 

Grand Opera House—8.15, Sowing the Wind, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Pudd’nhead Wilson. 

Herald Square —8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’s—Closed. 

Knickerbocker—8, The Serenade. 

Lyceum—Closed. 

Metropolitan Opera House—Grand Opera, 

Wallack's —8.15, Miss Manhattan. 

Keith’s Union Square Theatre—Continuous per- 
formance. 

Barnum & Bailey's Circus, at 8, 

National Academy of Design—Annual exhibition. 

Weber & Field's Music Hall—Under the Red 
Globe. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 
etc. 
Koster & Bial'’s—Gayest Manhattan and vaude- 
ville. 


WHIST 


Very student of Cavendish is familiar 
with what is called the ® lesser evil 
opening,’” when with three poor suits 

of three cards each and four trumps the low- 
est trump is led. Cavendish himself does not 
claim that this is a good thing to do, but 
recommends it as better than opening from a 
suit of three cards. A recent development of 
this play, and one that has then endorsement 
of Miss Kate Wheelock, is that with four or 
five trumps and a weak hand throughout a 
low trump led should convey this information 
to the partner : ‘1 have four or five trumps ; 
the rest of my hand is poor. If you have a 





suit ready to bring in (not one to establish), 
return my trump lead. If you have a suit 
hopeful of establishment, try to clear your 
suit before returning the trump. I have led 
trumps for your hand, not for mine. Use 
them for your own advantage.”’ Of course, 
holding a suit headed by ace and honors, it 
would be manifestly to the advantage of the 
partner to get out trumps and clear make his 
suit; but with no suit to bring in, the 
chances are two to one that]the adversaries 
may have one, and to continue the 
trump under such conditions would be but 
to play their game. If your partner does 
not want the trump returned he will lead his 
lowest (not his fourth best); if he wants it 
back he will lead a trump that’marks a lower 
one in his hand, For instance three is led, 
second hand plays four, third hand holds the 
trick with the Queen, fourth hand plays the 
five. The deuce has not fallen and must be 
in the partner’s hand, not only marking a 
suit of five cards but saying that he is leading 
trumps for a purpose and wants a prompt re- 
turn. If he had not wanted the trump re- 
turned he would have led the deuce and 
shown number at the first opportunity by an 
echo. Any low card led that marks a lower 
one means ‘‘[ want trumps returned.”” A 
low card showing but four says, ‘* play for your 
own hand.’’ Of course this only applies to 
the original lead; after one trick has been 
played a return of trumps is obligatory. 

This play is the result of the study and in- 
vestigations of Mr. P. J. Tormey, of San 
Francisco, who is among the leading whist 
experts. Miss Wheelock’s endorsement of it 
is a strong recommendation in its favor. 

Margaretta Wetherill Wallace, 





Liver Complaints cured by BEECHAM's PILLs. 





There are other bitters called Anarene, but 
there's only one genuine original Angostura—that's 
Abbott’s Druggists, grocers, wine merchants, 


Easter 


Silver and silver gilt 
bonbon baskets, dishes 
and scoops; egg cups, 
egg holders and cutters; 
fern dishes in silver and 
silver-mounted glass; 
vases and dainty cabinet 
pieces in imported enam- 
els; and a very rich as- 
sortment of vase pitchers 
and vases for Easter 
flowers. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 ssoovag St. New York. 
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“Buy China and Glass Rights. 
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Smoking Set 
HOLLAND DELFT DECORATION 
Consisting of Tray, Tobacco Jar, Cigar 
Holder, Cigarette Holder, Match Box 

and Ash Tray 
Complete Per set, $6. 15 


Prices average 25 per cent 

less than elsewhere. Our 

illustrated catalogue that is 

valuable as a book of refer- 

ence FREE. Ask for 7-F. 
50-54 West 22d St., New York 
170 BELLEVUE AVENUE, NEWPORT, R. I, 
SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeessesessecs 


Silver Mounted 
Flower Pots 


in large variety, for Easter Flowers. 





Meriden Britannia Co., 


Madison Squate, 
208 Fifth Avenue, 1128 Broadway. 


Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. ; HAMILTON, ONT. 





The skillful hand 
of the weaver has 
combined in Lin- 
of en Grass Cloth the 
e stability of linen 
F b with the beauty 
a rics of silk. The art 
of the designer 
has discovered in the age my silk 
on a ground of linen a new field for 
many beautiful creations. Pre-emi- 
nently the favorite of fashion for 
ladies’ waists and suitings. 


td A be had at ped of tall dealers, we'll send 
yousamples tell you where to get it. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadeiphia. 
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B<aaeae’gne Gorham Co., Silversmiths, fol- 


lowing its annual custom, invites 





= : its patrons and friends to view the 
new productions in Sterling Silver which its 
workshops have been employed upon during 
the winter months. 

In this exhibition will be found examples of 
Old English, Eighteenth Century, French and 
Colonial American reproductions and some 
entirely new effects in the treatment of silver 


with enamel. 


ArT Rooms, THIRD FLooR, 


BROADWAY AND IQTH STREET, NEw York. 
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